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Younger Every Day 


Two gray panthers came face to face for the first time one day in the 
industrial heart of the East Coast community where both worked in 
skilled crafts. One was 87 years old, had received his union's 50-year 
service pin long ago, and was busy at his workplace 5 days a week. The 
other—the number of his advanced years not immediately discernible— 
had never belonged to a union, and was self-employed. The octogenarian 


couldn't resist asking the other durable worker: ** How old are you?” 

“I'm 75," came the answer triumphant. “That’s a nice age,’ com- 
mented the older gray panther. ** Yes, I have a long way to go.”’ responded 
the younger. The elder said he thought so, too. 

This chance meeting and agreement in philosophy, although not an 
everyday occurrence, affirmed the intense sense of individual worth felt 
today by a growing number of elderly Americans who reject as nonsensé 
the proposition that ‘‘old people’ are helpless, incompetent, and unem- 
ployable. Their corresponding urge to be productive—to do something 
more than sit on a park bench and feed pigeons—is recognized, respected, 
and nourished by an unusual senior skills center in Santa Rosa, Calif. 

The CETA-funded project is unique among centers for seniors. While 
others offer beanbag and shuffleboard programs, the Santa Rosa center 
trains seniors for second careers—or helps rejuvenate their vocational 
skills—by calling upon other senior citizens to do the training. Taking 
Senior Citizens Off the Shelf, beginning on page 14 of this issue of 
WORKLIFE, gives the details. The article attests to what Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow said about growing old: *‘ Aging is opportunity no 
less than youth itself, though in another dress.” 

Senior citizens over 65 years of age now number 20.3 million, a figure 
that is expected to jump to 30 million in about 20 years—when the post 
World War II baby boom generation reaches ‘‘retirement age.’’ The 
number of persons over 75 will increase proportionately. Generally, older 
adults will be healthier and live longer than today’s elderly, who are 
already the country’s fastest growing population group. 

As the number of elderly escalates, job opportunities in the field of 
aging will rise. Tomorrow's Jobs Are Coming of Age, starting on page 8, 
reports, for example, that careers in gerontology and geriatrics will be 
open to a new generation of youthful jobhunters. 

As a result, the old will be making a contribution to the young and the 
young will be demonstrating greater respect for, and understanding of, the 
old. What better way to cope with an aging population and meet the 
consequences of longer life expectancy? 
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est Germans refer to it as “gleit- 

ende arbeitszeit'—gliding work- 

ing hours. Britons call it 
‘flexible working hours.’ To Americans 
it's “‘flexitime.”’ 

No matter what it’s called, this new 
employment practice amounts to the 
same idea: allowing workers to vary their 
hours on the job, while still logging in 35 
to 40 hours a week. 

The concept is simple: Workers re- 
place a traditional schedule of work with 
one set by themselves, subject to certain 
limitations. Under flexitime, each work- 


day is composed of two kinds of time: 



































core and flexible. Two different types of 
time are considered: core and flexible. 

Core time is the fixed number of hours 
when all workers must be present— 
usually when the workload is heaviest. 
For instance, 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

Flexible time is that part of the work- 
day during which employees choose their 
time of arrival and departure within 
limits set by the employer to assure that 
the work flow is not interrupted. For 
example, employees beginning work at 7 
a.m., with a half hour for lunch, would 
complete the workday at 3:30 p.m.; the 
workers starting at 9 a.m., also with a 
half-hour lunch period, would finish at 
5:30 p.m.—if they are present during the 
core time and log the required number of 
hours by the end of the workday. 

Weekly and monthly flexitime sched- 
ules can also be arranged. 

The first employer credited with using 
flexitime is Messerschmidt-Bolkow- 
Blohm (MBB), an aerospace firm, which 
put it into practice in West Germany in 
1967, because of traffic jams at MBB's 
headquarters outside Munich. The firm 
learned that many of the 4,000 employ- 
ees reported late to work in the morning 
and left before quitting time to avoid the 
tie-ups. MBB’s personnel manager re- 
commended working a core time. with 
flexible starting and quitting times. Un- 
der the plan, employees had to clock in, 
but a sufficient number of timeclocks 
were placed near offices so workers did 
not have to wait in long lines. 

Since most workers were paid 
monthly, MBB decided to tally the time- 
cards at the end of the month. Only | 
percent of the employees worked fewer 
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than the required number of hours, and 
they did so because of emergencies and 
various minor difficulties. Most employ- 
ees put in more than 8 hours on some 
days and were allowed to take the extra 
time off the following month, a practice 
known as banking-and borrowing time. 

In a survey conducted :2 years after 
the program began, MBB discovered that 
two-thirds of the employees said that 
working conditions had improved. The 
majority of workers said they achieved a 
better balance between their jobs and 
their private lives and that flexible hours 
facilitated travel to and from work. On 
the negative side, 79 employees com- 
plained that the system reduced time for 
communicating among themselves and 
with their supervisors, while seven work- 
ers cited personal disadvantages. 

Positive morale factors noted by MBB 
led other European employers to adopt 
the new scheduling system. Today, thou- 
sands of European firms, employing sev- 
eral million workers, are using a flexible 
hours system. More than 40 percent of 
all Swiss wage earners and about 50 
percent of West German white-collar 
employees clock in according to some 
version of flexitime. The British Civil 
Service has endorsed the concept, and 
already about 75,000 of its civil servants 
are working under such schedules. 

Heinz Allenspach, director of the 
Swiss Employers Association, as early as 
1972 summed up the European experi- 
ence with flexitime this way: 

e Flexitime alleviates transportation 

problems through staggered hours. 

@ Women are attracted because they 

have more time in the morning or 


Thi! 


evening to attend to children and 
other family duties. 
Efficiency and productivity are en- 
hanced because workers are more 
at ease and can set their own pace 
Tardiness is reduced since workers 
report at convenient hours. 
Morale is improved because work- 
ers are given a chance to say when 
they will report to work. 
Married couples make better adjust- 
ments since they can set mutually 
acceptable reporting and quitting 
times. 

@ Workers do personal errands and 
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meet doctors’ appointments without 
taking time off from work. 

The primary force behind flexible 
work schedules is management. Effi- 
ciency, the major goal, is related only to 
human resources. Managers see flexitime 
as a means of recouping work hours, or 
fractions of work hours, that have been 
lost through erosion rather than through 
formal agreement. Timeclocks or other 
mechanical controls for keeping track of 
the hours worked are often a part of the 
flexible work system in Europe, particu- 
larly when programs allow banking and 
borrowing time. 

Though American employers are 
adopting flexitime at an increasing pace, 
it is not yet as widespread as in some 
parts of Europe. according to industrial 
psychologist Albert S. Glickman, vice 
president of Advanced Research Re- 
sources Organization of Silver Spring, 
Md. Reluctance by large American firms 
to convert to flexitime, Glickman says, is 
due in part to “‘legislative and union 
contract provisions which limit or pre- 
scribe what the working day shall be.” 

Glickman. who has done flexitime 
research for the Department of Labor 
(DOL), says: 

‘These new patterns of working time 
are not a passing fad. Quite to the 
contrary. Given almost any historical 
perspective, they may be regarded quite 
confidently as harbingers of things to 
come.’ Glickman, however. declares: 

“Careful studies should be made by 
employers in order to make realistic 
determination of whether and where in- 
ternal situations and the needs of people 
in their organizations make variable 





scheduling an advantage. Likewise. exist- 
ing controls imposed by legislation and 
labor contracts need to be looked at 
again in the light of emerging changes in 
patterns of work and leisure scheduling. 

“Failure to take adequately into account 
the oversimplistic assumptions about the 
value of free time as an incentive for 
extra effort. or as a compensation for 
unattractive aspects of a job. may explain 
why the enthusiasm that so often ac- 
companied the initiation of these changes 
has frequently faded when subjected to 
the reality test that actual experience 
provided.” 

Another reason for United States re- 
luctance. according to Glickman. is that 
some employers believe that highly pro- 
gramed work such as assembly-line pro- 
duction does not permit flexible schedul- 
ing—an assumption that has been dis- 
proved by Swiss and other European 
employers. In addition, heads of indus- 
tries in the United States keyed to 
multiple shifts feel flexitime is burden- 
some. And whether daily. weekly. or 
monthly flexitime schedules are adopted, 
a new method of timekeeping must be 
initiated. 

Still another reason for this Nation's 
lag behind Western Europe, says Glick- 
man, may be that many employers, 
unions, and legislators believe that exist- 
ing and previous trial programs with 
rearranged work schedules—including 
flexitime—have not been objectively and 
reliably appraised. Accordingly, the 
DOL’s Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration (ETA) has awarded grants 
to Boston College’s Laboratory for Sta- 
tistical and Policy Research and to Col- 
umbia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research to study the effects of 
flexitime. 

Donald E. Lemmon, director of Per- 
sonnel Management for DOL, says 
‘several units in our department have 
experimented with flexitime, and others at 
headquarters and the regional offices 
have been encouraged to examine opera- 





tions to see if such variable scheduling 
can be tried.” Lemmon says that agen- 
cies “must work within existing legisla- 
tive and regulatory provisions” and that 
“if costs increase as a result of flexitime 
scheduling, they should be offset by 
better services to the public, increased 
productivity, less tardiness, and im- 
proved worker morale.” 

Organized labor has reservations, but 
does not entirely oppose flexitime, ac- 
cording to Rudy Oswald, economist for 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL-CIO). **Organized labor has been 
the pioneer and driving force in the 
reduction of working hours,” Oswald 
says. **We support the shorter workweek 
and shorter workday. We support labor- 
management efforts to reschedule work- 
ing hours through collective bargaining. 
But we are opposed to stretching out the 
workday and nullifying the 8-hour stand- 
ard.” 

y the same token, many union work- 

ers are reluctant to endorse 

flexitime because it can eliminate 
overtime pay. This means that labor and 
management will have to define what is 
acceptable overtime under flexible work 
schedules. 

Sar Levitan, director of the Center for 
Social Policy Studies at George Wash- 
ington University, says in a recently 
completed study of working hours: 

“Collective bargaining inroads not- 
withstanding, control of working time has 
remained a management prerogative. 
Media interest in flexible workhours (and 
4-day workweeks) has failed to move 
many managements to change estab- 
lished work schedules. ... It is difficult 
to estimate how many jobs have been 
created by the limited introduction of 
flexitime (and 4day workweeks), but it is 
probably a very low figure. This is due 
to the fact that up to now few flexitime 
(and 4day workweek) plans have been 
established with the specific goal of 
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creating more jobs and reducing unem- 
ployment.” 

A few failures have been reported by 
American organizations trying flexitime. 
For example, the data processing center 
of the American Geophysical Union 
(AGU) in Washington, D.C., ended its 
trial negatively after 2 years. The main 
reason cited for going back to standard 
hours was problems over work schedules 
caused by the new system. Pat Manalio, 
AGU'’s supervisor of data processing, 
says she was unable to satisfy the needs 
of other sections of AGU, a scientific 
trade organization, because data process- 
ing workers were setting their own times 
for arriving and leaving while most other 
AGU employees worked traditional 
schedules. “‘Key workers simply were 
not where they were needed at the nght 
time.” 

**The nature of our work,” says Man- 
alio, “doesn’t permit flexibility. 

‘What do we do when someone 
comes in at 7 at night and needs some- 
thing programed by 7 the next morning— 
and everyone here has already left?” 

Manalio’s answer is that she had to 
start work early and leave late, often 
working 12 or 20 extra hours a week for 
which she says she was not compen- 
sated. 

‘*‘Our firm has grown, the demand for 
data processing services has increased,” 
Manalio says, “and the (flexitime) sys- 
tem just wouldn't work.” 

The Los Angeles City Government's 
Personnel Department dropped flexitime 
because employees preferred only earlier 
reporting times. The personnel office, 
however, wished to extend service to 10 
hours daily by having some workers 
report early and others report late. 

Notwithstanding some failures and 
negative reactions, an estimated | million 
U.S. workers take advantage of flexitime 
offered by about 10 major firms, includ- 
ing Nestlé Co., Inc., Control Data 
Corp., California State Auto Association, 
Hewlett - Packard, Industrial National 
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CORE TIME (including lunch period) 


A typical example of a flexitime schedule shows *‘core time’’ established from 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
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Bank, Occidenta: Life, Northwestern Mut- 
ual Life Insurance Co., Bank of Californ - 
ia, and Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Control Data, a multimillion dollar 
corporation with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., began two flexitime pilot 
programs in April 1972, affecting approx- 
imately 1,300 employees in all job classi- 
fications within a cross section of func- 
tions among diverse organizations within 
the firm, including manufacturing, re- 
search and development, marketing, in- 
surance, data centers, maintenance, and 
finance. Carl R. Sommerstadt, manager 
of Control Data’s flexible hours employ- 
ment program, described the project at a 
hearing last spring before the employ- 
ment subcommittee of the US. Senate 


MICROCIRCUITS 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

The pilot programs were established 
so individual employees or groups of 
employees could vary their specific re- 
port-to-work and depart-from-work times, 
so long as the normal workday was not 
altered and business conditions and the 
workflow were not disrupted. Workweek 
length, workday length, lunch break 
length, normal company policies and 
procedures and the established working 
conditions were not intended to be 
changed. 

Four modes of flexibility were defined 
and utilized: summer work hours, group 


flexibility, staggered start times, and in- 


dividual flexibility. 
The responsibility for establishing flex- 
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A survey of flexible work hours at Control Data Corporation indicates that workers in 
microcircuits operations (top) preferred to start work earlier than researchers. 
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itime for each Control Data division was 
delegated to the division general man- 
ager and redelegated to each manager 
within the division. It was felt that the 


first line managers in all cases were best 


equipped to make the various scheduling 
decisions in light of the kind of operation 
or function performed. The first line 
manager was charged with the responsi- 
bility of maximizing each individual em- 
ployee’s personal preferences in hours of 
work approved, without any loss in pro- 
ductivity. 

The pilot program resulted in the 


following positive advantages: Improved 


attitudes, morale, and productivity; less 
traffic congestion and tardiness; and 
more leisure time. 

Other factors that were somewhat or 
temporarily improved included: reduced 
absenteeism, better communication be- 
tween shifts and departments, less sick 
leave utilization, greater management 


flexibility, and an additional plus in at- 


tracting new employees to Control Data. 

There were no negative results ob- 
served in this pilot program, even though 
at one point it was predicted that there 
would be a loss in management control, 
productivity, communications between 
shifts and departments, and employees 
would abuse their rights and frequent 
abuses would be commonplace. 

As a result, Control Data expanded 
the flexible work hours to all of its 
worldwide operations on July 1, 1973. 
One of the latest surveys conducted 
within Control Data indicated that 
among approximately 25,000 domestic 
U.S. employees, 77.2 percent were utiliz- 
ing one of the four modes of flexibility 
(summer work hours, 2.3 percent; group 


flexibility, 7.9 percent; staggered work 


hours, 18.6 percent; individual flexibility, 
23 percent; and a combination of these 


four, 25.4 percent). Flexitime affected 


starting times of Control Data employees 
throughout the United States in the 


following manner: 


Thirty-seven percent of our employees 
did not appreciably change their report- 
to-work times, 10 percent changed their 
report-to-work times to later than normal 
starting times; and 53 percent changed 
their report-to-work times to earlier start- 
ing times. 


The overall conclusion is that the 


exible work hours program was favor- 
flexibl k hours progran fa 


ably received by both management and 
non-management employees and posi- 
tively influenced the employees’ quality 
of life, without any loss in productivity. 

A significant amount of aspects of the 
Control Data flexible work hours pro- 
gram were not able to be detailed in this 








brief summary. Those include: statistical 
analysis reports, comparison of manage- 
ment and nonmanagement attitudes to- 
ward flexible work hours, the summary 


of responses differentiated by levels of 


management, and administrative proce- 
dures. 

3-year followup analysis of Con - 

trol Data’s pilot programs in mi- 

crocircuits and aerospace opera- 
tions, including production, engineering, 
and program/products/marketing, was 
completed in the spring of 1975. The 
report showed positive effects of flexible 
hours on employee travel time, tardiness, 
leisure time, and productivity. In the 
aerospace operation, all workers were 
reported overwhelmingly in favor of flex- 
itime all year round. The production and 
quality assurance groups in circuit de- 
sign, a section of the microcircuit opera- 
tion, saw a decrease in the need for 
supervision, while an increased need to 
supervise workers was noted in the aero- 
space operation. 

The first experiments with flexitime in 
the Federal Government were under- 
taken by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) at its office in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., in 1972. The BIA, an agency of 
the Department of the Interior, reported 
a “‘new independence enjoyed by all.” 
Next to try the flexible work hours 
system was the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s headquarters in Baltimore, 
which recorded an 11 percent increase in 
productivity and a 63 percent reduction 
in Overtime in one office. 

During the last 4 years, flexitime has 
become a household word for a grow- 
ing number of Federal workers. Although 
law prohibits weekly or monthly flexi- 
time in the Federal Government, 50 Gov- 
emment agencies with about 70,000 
Civil Service employees are operating 
daily flexitime schedules.(The Federal 
experiments limit employees’ flexibility 
to the 8-hour working day due to a legal 
requirement to pay overtime for all hours 
worked in excess of 8 hours per day or 
40 hours per week. They can’t bank 
or borrow time.) 

Thousands of other Federal Govern- 
ment workers are expected to go on a 
flexible hours schedule this year. The 
Department of Defense, employing 
80,000 civilians in the Washington, D.C. 
area, is proceeding with a set-your-own 
hours program and last month 800 work- 
ers in the Department of Agriculture 
began testing flexitime in their offices. 
Other Federal agencies considering flexi- 
time are the Patent Office, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Office of Education. 


Kenneth T. Blaylock, president of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees (AFGE) comments: 

‘*AFGE plans to make a concerted 
effort to assist management in achieving 
a higher rate of productivity in the 
Federal workplace. If properly adminis- 
tered, flexitime could be one key to such 
gains. 

“However, we're still concerned about 
the application of the concept. We're 
adamant about preserving the 8-hour 
day, with premium pay for all work in 
excess of 8 hours. We have had com- 
plaints that some Federal managers 
sometimes wink at the ‘voluntary’ as- 
pects of flexitime. And we're still a little 
skeptical that once an operation shifts to 
such scheduling it may be difficult to 
switch back even if the system isn’t 
working well from the employees’ point 
of view. Many of these objections might 
fade, depending on the degree of good 
faith Federal managers apply to the 
concept.” 

Barbara L. Fiss, Civil Service Com- 
mission project manager for flexible work 
hours, has received reports from several 
Federal agencies testing flexitime, includ- 
ing the Army Tank Automotive Com- 
mand, Air Force’s University of the 


Air, Defense Communication Agency, 


Defense Mapping Agency, Geological 
Survey, Social Security Administration, 
and units of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Fiss says the Federal agencies report 
essentially the same positive results with 
flexitime as those experienced by MBB 
and Control Data, plus a 2 to 5 percent 
increase in productivity. 

Short-term use of sick leave (1 to 2 
hours in length) for doctor and dental 
appointments has been substantially de- 


creased, according to Fiss. Many em- 
ployees now schedule these appoint- 
ments on personal time, thereby saving 
their sick leave. Naturally, this increases 
the number of hours on the job in the 
basic workweek and should positively 
impact on productivity. 

Fiss says another reason given for 
increased productivity is the advanta- 
geous use of “quiet time’’—the period 
during the early and late hours of the 
flexible work schedules. ** During these 
hours fewer employees are at work,” 
Fiss says, “and because the ‘quiet time’ 
is outside the peak work period, there is 
less noise in the offices, fewer telephone 
calls come in, and distractions are at a 
minimum. Many employees like to work 
during quiet time on projects which re- 
quire concentration.” 

Fiss’ findings also agree with those of 
a 1973 General Accounting Office 
(GAO) survey of 33 private and public 
organizations and five Federal agency 
units. The GAO survey reported that 
employers and employees benefit from 
daily and weekly flexitime scheduling 
through increased morale, improved at- 
tendance, reduced overtime expense, and 
higher productivity. Accordingly, GAO 
in a report to Congress recommended 
passage of legislation to permit the Fed- 
eral Government to experiment with 
many different forms of flexitime and 
other alternative work schedules. 

In accordance with the GAO recom- 
mendation, a bill was introduced and 
passed by the House in the last days of 
the 94th Congress to establish a 3-year 
test program for a limited number of 
Federal agencies. The Senate was unable 
to vote on the bill before the Congress 
adjourned. Under the bill's provisions, 
employees in flexible hour programs 


Hours of Leave Taken per Full-Time Permanent Employee 
Data for Periods June 1974-January 1975 


and June 1975-January 1976 


103 % 
DECREASE 


35.55 
FLEXITIME 


SICK 


1.437% 
DECREASE 


10211 
FLEXITIME 


ANNUAL 


A U.S. Geological Survey indicates workers on flexitime use less sick and annual leave. 
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would be permitted to work more or less 
than 8 hours in a single day without their 
agency incurring a liability to pay over- 
time. Employees would still be required 
to work an average of 40 hours each 
week and the Government would still 
make premium payments for work over 8 
hours a day or over 40 hours a week 
when required by management. Fiss is 
optimistic that such a law will be enacted 
during the current 95th Congress. 

Many Federal workers approve of 
flexitime. One, for example, is Dorothy 
Lathrop, an editor for the Geological 
Survey, an agency of the Department of 
the Interior. Lathrop, who lives in Res- 
ton, Va., a suburb of Washington, D.C. 
says: 

‘It’s the idea that I control my own 
life, that I'm not a wage slave. I have 
long felt chained to my work hours, one 
eye always on the clock, concerned 
about traffic jams and oversleeping. And 
I think I’m not different from thousands 
of other Government workers. 

‘*‘Sometimes I get to work at 7:30 a.m. 
and sometimes at 9 a.m.—it all depends. 
If it’s a nice day, I'll take half an hour to 
read the paper on the balcony and then 
walk my dog around the lake at Reston. 
If it’s raining, I'll wait until it stops. 
When I do get to work after spending 
some time by myself, it’s as if I’ve 


already had a full day just for me. I can 
concentrate better on my job.” 

After a one-year test of the set-your- 
own: hours system, the Geological Survey 
officially adopted flexitime five months 
ago as a permanent policy for employees 
nationwide. In addition to workers in 
Washington, D.C., the Survey has staffs 
in Menlo Park, Calif., and Denver, Colo. 

Lt. Col. William Gallagher, of the 
Department of the Army, drives to the 
Pentagon from his home in Accokeek, 
Md. Gallagher, endorsing flexitime says: 

‘*‘T wasted 2 to 4 hours getting to and 
from work, sitting and stewing in the 
long highway traffic jams. Now it’s a 
different story. 

‘*My family are early risers, getting up 
at dawn and having a big breakfast. Now 
I can start for work early in the morning 
and beat the traffic jams. On my way 
home, I’m able to stop and get some of 
the things we need at home. 

And I find I’m working better. feeling 
more refreshed. During the earlier period 
of the workday I get more done 
because I’m not interrupted by telephone 
calls. I like doing a good job, and I like 
my homelife too. Flexitime suits me fine.” 

While the positive results shown in the 
use of flexitime are being widely ac- 
claimed, a number of questions about the 
effects of its application remain unan- 


swered. For example, Glickman says 
some that still need study are: 

What are the second and third order 
effects upon the individual of a new 
work schedule such as flexitime? 

How does the new schedule of working 
time influence the scheduling of other 
activities? 

Since the new schedule was imple- 
mented, have new activities been added, 
have others been modified, and have still 
others been dropped? 

With greater flexibility in his/her 
schedule, does the individual become 
aware of new behavioral choices? 

What transportation problems are in- 
volved for individuals who rely on public 
transportation? 

Will buses run frequently during em- 
ployees’ chosen hours of arriving and 
leaving their workplaces? 

In conclusion, both Glickman and Fiss 
stress that flexitime should not be in- 
stalled without proper analysis and plan- 
ning, including maximum participation of 
supervisors and employees since its ulti- 
mate success depends upon them. And, 
that new policies will be needed to deal 
with the roles, purposes, and values of 
trade unions and employers. The new 
policies. Glickman says, should have 
flexibility built into them to be able to 
react to change sensitively. 0 


Disadvantages Cited 


Flexible workweeks present prob- 
lems as well as advantages, Janice N. 
Hedges, an economist in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, said in an over- 
view of flexitime that was part of a 
recent Monthly Labor Review report 
on experiences with flexitime: 

‘“Not every environment offers the 
same prospect of success; in fact, a 
few establishments have abandoned 
flexitime as unworkable. 

. problems of scheduling are 
inherent in flexitime and can affect 
communication, supervision, and 
workflow. Placing limits on flexibility 
is usually the solution. 

“A critical issue . . . is whether the 
rights of workers in regard to overtime 
and shift differentials can be protected 
under flexitime. Can management-or- 
dered overtime be clearly distin- 
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guished from the longer hours that an 
employee works for personal conven- 
ience? 

[Will] flexitime . . . add to the 
oversupply of labor, either by enabling 
more persons to enter the labor force 
or by increasing the likelihood that 
persons now employed will use flexi- 
ble hours to take a second job? 

“Will flexitime [which is applied 
more easily to office than to produc- 
tion jobs] widen the gap between 
white-collar and blue-collar workers? 

. . . In summary [flexitime] pre- 
sents problems that must be worked 
out if its potential gains are to be 
realized, and issues that must be re- 
solved if rights are to be protected.” 

Lew Pratsch, transportation planner 
for the Federal Energy Administration 
(FEA), believes carpools will be diffi- 


cult to arrange under flexitime and 
that operators of public transportation 
will have to alter rush hour schedules 
for workers reporting early or leaving 
late. **We need definite scheduling so 
transportation planners can learn pre- 
cisely what loads they can expect at 
specific times of the day,’ he says. 
FEA’s Gene De La Torre says new 


office and plant building standards and 
energy conservation schedules will 


have to be worked out for operation of 
heating or cooling and lighting equip- 
ment. ‘‘Allowing persons to report 
early means pushing back the time 
when heating or cooling and lighting is 
turned on, and allowing persons to 
leave late extends the out-off time,” 
he says. 
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Two Federal District courts and an arbitra- 
tor ruled on aspects of age discrimination, 
sharpening interpretation of a few of the myr- 
iad rules governing older workers. The ac- 
tions were timely, since the observance of Na- 
tional Employ the Older Worker Week is sched- 
uled for March 14 through 18. 

The U.S. District Court for Alaska conclud- 
ed that Congress intended to establish only 
minimum age standards when it passed the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act (ADEA) in 
1967, which applies to persons between 40 and 
65. The court upheld a 1975 State law stipu- 
lating no upper age limit to employment dis- 
crimination. The ruling was made in a suit 
by a former employee of Providence Washington 
Insurance Group who was mandatorily retired at 
65. 

To prove a violation 
show a preponderance of 
a determining factor in 
to fire them, according to a ruling of the 
U.S. District Court for Eastern Michigan. 
court entered a judgment in favor of Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. in a suit brought by two su- 
pervisors who retired early at age 56 rather 
than face demotion or termination. After clos- 
ing down an obsolete mill, Great Lakes trans- 
ferred most supervisors to another plant and 
ranked the plaintiffs lowest in ability and 
potential of all supervisors. The plaintiffs 
charged Great Lakes with trying to save costs 
by eliminating two high-paid senior workers. 
The plaintiffs also tried, but failed, to show 
that they had been discriminated against under 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1965. 

The court answered that ADEA was not a panacea 
for all older workers terminated and that the 
criteria used to establish bias associated with 
with race, sex, or national origin are not 
relevant to age bias, since aging is a univer- 
sal human process. 

In Oakland, Calif., Arbitrator Thomas T. 
Roberts said Air California violated a contrac- 
tual ban against age discrimination when it 
terminated three employees under a unilaterally 
imposed mandatory retirement rule. The three, 
two 65 and one 68, were ordered reinstated. 

The company said Federal and State laws pro- 
vided no job tenure protection for those 65 or 
older and cited a contract clause reserving 
the right to "establish or change company 
rules."" Transport Workers Local 505 protested 
the unilateral imposition of mandatory retire- 
ment and noted that the contract bars discrim- 


of ADEA, workers must 
evidence that age is 
an employer's decision 


The 





ination because of age. The arbitrator said 
company's right to set rules cannot conflict 
“with specific provisions of the agreement." 
(See articles on jobs for older workers on 
pages 8 and 14 of this issue of WORKLIFE.) 

k Ok x 


A new coeducational Job Corps center for 
250 disadvantaged youth aged 16 through 21 
will open this summer at Crystal Springs, 
near Jackson, Miss., the Department of Labor 
announced. The 6lst Job Corps residential 
training center for jobs, education, and coun- 
seling will be established at an estimated 
startup cost of $1.5 million in State and Fed- 
eral funds. An agreement providing for joint 
funding by the Labor Department and the State 
of Mississippi was signed by Governor Cliff 
Finch and Julian 0. Colquitt, regional admin- 
istrator of the Department's Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA). 


* * * 


The Work Incentive (WIN) Program found 
211,000 full-time, unsubsidized jobs for wel- 
fare recipients in fiscal year 1976, 25 per- 
cent more than the year before. In addition, 
WIN found 20,000 part-time jobs for the reci- 
pients. These and other highlights appear in 
"WIN in '76," the seventh annual report to 
the Congress on the Work Incentive program. 
WIN, which helps unemployed recipients of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children get jobs 
and become self-sufficient, is jointly admin- 
istered by the Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, Départment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and ETA. 

* k 


An Employers' Resources Fair will be held 


April 13 at the Los Angeles Convention Cen- 
ter to introduce members of business and in- 
dustry to Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) contractors operating in the 
San Fernando Valley. The fair will be a joint 
effort of the Los Angeles City Mayor's Office 
of Training and Job Development. CETA contrac- 
tors, the city council, the National Alliance 
of Businessmen, and the Employment Develop- 
ment Department. The City of Los Angeles, a 
prime sponsor under CETA, funds approximate- 
ly 50 public and private contracting agen- 
cies that provide training through program 
activities such as classroom training, work 
experience, on-the-job training, and innova- 
tive programs. 
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em dance teacher, senior citizens 
loosen long-ignored muscles. 
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rown eyes sparkling and black curls 
Be modem dance teacher Liz 

Lerman calls out explicit instructions 
to the 20 gray-haired people standing in a 
semicircle around her. “Hold onto your 
chairs now, and start with the right leg. Lift 
and down, and lift and down. Lift and 
lower, and lift and down.” 

Snapping her fingers to set the rhythm, 
Lerman, 28, keeps a sharp eye on her 
students, most of whom are in their 70's 
and 80's. She encourages a stout woman 
to try a little harder, corrects a frail man’s 
faulty movements. 

Smiling and pleased with their efforts, 
the students use leg muscles many had 
long ignored. Says retired interior decora- 


by 
Anne B. Cadman 


and 
Gloria Stevenson 


tor Elaine Drake, “‘She’s great for getting 
us to stop sitting and start moving.”’ 

Lerman, who teaches three classes a 
week at the Roosevelt Hotel for Senior 
Citizens in Washington, D.C., is one of an 
increasing number of Americans providing 
services needed by the elderly, the coun- 
try’s fastest growing population group. 
Jobs in the field of aging are useful, will 
provide an increasing number of employ- 
ment opportunities in the years ahead, 
offer numerous part-time positions, and 
can hold great personal rewards. 

For these reasons, jobs in gerontology 
present important alternatives for young 
people making career decisions, retirees 
and other adults planning second careers, 


and persons who want to work only part 
time. Moreover, appropriate training could 
prepare unemployed or underemployed 
persons for many jobs in this field. There 
are disadvantages, however. For example, 
many jobs offer low pay, few opportunities 
for advancement, and working conditions 
that many employees consider unpleasant. 

Nevertheless, job opportunities have 
grown in recent years, partly as a result of 
federally funded programs and services set 
up in accordance with the Older Americans 
Act of 1965. Recent studies by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) indicate that well over a million 
persons are employed in the field of aging. 

Some 20.3 million Americans are now 
over the age of 65, and this figure is 
expected to jump to 30 million by the year 
2000 and to nearly 40 million by 2020. 
The rate of increase will spurt after 2010, 
when the post-World War II baby boom 
generation reaches retirement age. The 
elderly population will mushroom even 
more if medicine conquers such major 
killers as heart disease and cancer. 

Forecasts by both Federal and private 
gerontological groups indicate that tomor- 
row’s seniors will live longer and be health- 
ier than today’s elderly, and that they will 
have more money and more desire for 
employment, education, and community 
services, as well as for health care. 

Within the elderly population, the num- 
ber and proportion of persons over 75 will 
expand dramatically. Today, about 8.5 
million men and women are in this age 
group; by the year 2000, that figure will 
reach 13.5 million. These oldest of the 
old will have the greatest need for health 
care and for assistance with living arrange- 
ments, transportation, and day-to-day 
chores like shopping and preparing meals. 
They are also the ones most likely to enter 
nursing homes. 

According to BLS, nursing homes em- 
ploy the largest segment of workers now 
serving the elderly. About 765,000 workers 
are employed in such institutions, which 
include public and private homes for the 
aged, convalescent homes, and other ex- 
tended care facilities. According to the fall 
1976 issue of the Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, a BLS magazine containing vo- 
cational information, employment in nurs- 
ing homes will nearly double within the 
next 8 years, reaching more than 1.3 mil- 
lion by 1985. The majority of these work- 
ers will be in nursing occupations. 

Mary Ann Sleigh, director of nursing at 
the Woodbine Nursing Home in Alexan- 
dria, Va., describes the kinds of employees 
needed in institutions that provide ex- 
tended health care. “‘We need registered 
nurses who are qualified to give medica- 
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tion. We use a few practical nurses, and 
aides we always need.’’ A person entering 
any of these fields, says Sleigh, “has to be 
someone who enjoys people and is de- 
voted to their care.”’ 

In 1974, the latest year for which BLS 
has data, some 67,000 registered nurses— 
about 8 percent of all RNs—were working 
in nursing homes. These facilities also em- 
ployed about 72,500 licensed practical 
nurses (LPNs) to provide care that requires 
technical knowledge but less than the 2 to 
4 years of professional training required of 
RNs. Trained and licensed according to 
State regulations, LPNs generally complete 
a year of formal training. 

Nursing aides make up the largest single 
group of employees in nursing homes. 
Some 374,000—about a third of all nurs- 
ing aides—worked in such facilities in 
1974. These workers provide personal 
services such as backrubs, shampoos, and 
baths. They change patients’ beds or cloth- 
ing, assist with meals and bathroom func- 
tions, and help keep rooms clean and neat. 
Some work in nursing home kitchens and 
laundries. Aides are generally trained on 
the job and do not always need a high 
school diploma to qualify for employment. 

Many persons find great personal satis- 
faction in working with elderly patients. 
Says Mary Ann Sleigh, ‘“‘“When | graduated 
from nursing, | thought that working in a 
nursing home was the least likely place | 
would be. But this is where I am now. | 
wanted to get into work with extended 
care.” 

She continues, ‘‘The elderly have years 
of wisdom. This job is a challenge and is 
very rewarding. These people have a lot to 
offer.” 

Lynette Azinger, 18, who worked as an 
aide in a Pennsylvania nursing home, also 
enjoyed working with the elderly but dis- 
liked other aspects of her job. 

“T really felt I was caring for the pa- 
tients—and really liked what I did,’ she 
explains. ‘The only problem was the work- 
ing hours—always on the weekends when 
my boyfriend was off. Aides, who have less 
training than the other nurses, have to take 
the worst schedules.”’ 

Nursing homes often require employees 
at all skill levels to work nights, weekends, 
and holidays, but such schedules are also 
characteristic of hospital work. The need to 
have workers on duty around the clock is 
actually an advantage for workers who 
want night or evening shifts or part-time 
jobs. 

A more serious problem of employment 
in extended care facilities is the pay. Aides 
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generally start at about the Federal mini- 
mum wage. Salaries for LPNs and RNs are 
proportionately higher, but BLS reports 
that these workers generally earn more in 
hospitals than in nursing homes. 

Moreover, reports BLS economist Anne 
Kahl, “Nursing home employment is not 
for everyone. The work is demanding, 
often arduous, and working conditions on 
the patient floors, in the kitchen, or in the 
laundry can be downright unpleasant. .. . 
Providing nursing care and emotional sup- 
port under such circumstances requires 
maturity and genuine concern for people.” 

ore pleasant working conditions are 
\) Gece by those who provide re- 

creational and leisure time services 
to the elderly. Workers in this category are 
also likely to be in greater demand in the 
years ahead. 

‘Creative recreation helps stimulate and 
motivate the elderly both physically and 
emotionally,’ says Christine Badger, per- 
sonnel specialist for the National Recrea- 
tion and Parks Association. ‘“‘Almost every 
program sponsored by the Administration 
on Aging [a unit of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare], whether 
it is a housing project for the elderly or a 
nutrition or education program, will incor- 
porate recreation to some extent.” 

Like Liz Lerman, some recreation work- 
ers lead and supervise exercise programs 
for the elderly—yoga, physical fitness pro- 
grams, and square dancing, for example, 
or activities like “The Walking Stick”’ pro- 
gram, which offers group walks for resi- 
dents of one Virginia retirement home. 
Other recreation workers give instructions 
in arts and crafts, supervise games and 
sports, or provide movies or lectures for 
the elderly. Such workers are employed by 
city or county departments, retirement 
homes and communities, and senior cen- 
ters. 

Workers in therapeutic recreation lead 
activities that help older persons recover 
from or adjust to illnesses, disabilities, or 
social problems. Employers are most often 
hospitals, extended care facilities, or day 
care centers for frail or handicapped adults. 
The United States has only 10 such centers 
now, but their numbers are apt to expand, 
according to Dr. Helen M. Hackman, di- 
rector of human resources in Arlington, Va. 
She points out that 200 such centers have 
been established in Great Britain. 

Like nursing, recreation work can be 
very rewarding. Says Liz Lerman, ‘‘The 
response | get from older students is very 
powerful and very valuable to me. We 
communicate with each other through 
dance, and it helps me with my own 
dancing.” 

But recreation work also has drawbacks, 


especially for those who would like to earn 
a living in this field. Many senior centers 
cannot afford to hire recreation workers full 
time and rely on volunteers or part-time 
workers on an hourly basis. In the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, pay ranges from about 
$3 to $4.80 an hour. Liz Lerman gets $10 
a week for teaching three classes at the 
Roosevelt and earns the bulk of her in- 
come by teaching dance to young adults. 
Workers employed by recreation depart- 
ments generally work with all age groups 
and devote only part of their time to work 


with the elderly. 

Leisure activity is important to older 
adults, but the elderly do not live by 
recreation alone. The growing numbers 
who want or need paid employment are 
boosting demand for counselors and job 
developers who can provide advice about 
training for second careers, help in finding 
jobs, and information about the labor mar- 
ket. Nearly all local Employment Service 
offices, some private firms, and some com- 
munity agencies employ persons who pro- 
vide these services. Many such counselors 
are themselves from the ranks of the el- 
derly. 

In California, for example, the National 
Council on the Aging, the California Office 
of Aging, and the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice teamed up last year to hire and train 43 
older persons to provide job placement 
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and supportive services to jobseekers over 
40. Participants in this program have the 
title “‘special consultant’ and are assigned 
to 26 Califomia Employment Service of- 
fices. Initially funded under title X of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act, the program is now supported by the 
State. 

similar program—this one funded 
Ave title IX of the Older Americans 

Act—was conducted in lowa during 
1975-76. Directed by the National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, this effort trained 
12 persons between 55 and 77 to act as 
older worker counselors in 14 local Em- 


ployment Service offices. These counsel- 
ors, who were paid the Federal minimum 
wage, placed over 860 older workers in 
jobs. Similar programs are now beginning 
in Georgia, Florida, Texas, Ohio, and 
Michigan. Fifteen persons aged 55 and 
above will be trained as older worker coun- 
selors in each State. 

Research by the BLS and the Adminis- 
tration on Aging suggests that demand for 
the following workers is also likely to ex- 
pand with the growing elderly population: 

@ Physical and occupational therapists 

who specialize in geriatrics; psycholo- 
gists, counselors, and social workers 
who help older persons cope with the 


Providing services needed by a 
rapidly rising number of older per- 
sons will increase career opportuni- 
ties in the field of aging. 


loss of loved ones and other emo- 
tional problems of aging. 
Dietitians and nutritionists who plan 
meals in nursing homes and day care 
centers and advise older persons on 
preparing nutritious meals that suit 
their budgets, dietary needs, and 
physical abilities. 
Preretirement and leisure counselors; 
travel consultants and coordinators. 
Architects and engineers with know- 
how in designing private and subsi- 
dized housing for the elderly; workers 
who manage and maintain such 
housing. 
Educators who administer and teach 
in continuing education programs. 
Administrators of nursing homes. 
Demographers, economists, sociolo- 
gists, and other researchers who ex- 
plore the needs of the elderly popula- 
tion. 
Government employees who admin- 
ister such programs as Social Secu- 
rity, veterans’ benefits, and medicare; 
workers in State and local agencies 
on aging. 
Directors, workers, and volunteer co- 
ordinators for senior centers and 
other community service organiza- 
tions that provide activities for the 
elderly. 
he BLS also reports a growing need 
E for persons to assist elderly men and 
women who live at home but have 
difficulty taking care of themselves. Such 
workers offer assistance with transporta- 
tion, shopping, meal preparation, personal 
or health care, and home repair and main- 
tenance. Some visitors bring hot meals, 
and others simply offer companionship and 
check to make sure older persons are all 
right. 

Some home service workers are volun- 
teers, but many are employed by a variety 
of public organizations, including social 
service agencies, senior centers, public 
health departments, and service clubs. Ed- 
ucational requirements for such jobs tend 
to be minimal; concern for the elderly is a 
better qualification than formal education. 
Pay generally starts at the hourly minimum 
wage and averages about $3.60 for those 
who provide homemaking services and 
health care equivalent to that offered by a 
nursing aide. Jobs in this field are expected 
to expand through the 1980's, partly be- 
cause the 1975 Amendments to the 
Older Americans Act designate home serv- 
ices as a priority area for State and local 
action. 

A number of projects funded through 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) and title IX of the 
Older Americans Act hire and train disad- 
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vantaged persons—including older work- 
ers—to perform these services. For exam- 
ple, the Senior Training and Employment 
Program (STEP) in Oregon's Jackson and 
Josephine Counties is using CETA funds to 
hire and train unemployed and underem- 
ployed workers over 55. These persons 
repair and insulate homes of other older 
residents; act as homemaker/health aides 
for elderly persons who need help in tak- 
ing care of themselves; provide library 
materials to shut-ins and nursing home 
patients; and provide transportation for 
area seniors. In addition, two STEP em- 





Swimming instructor works with a 
senior citizen learning hydro-exer- 
cise techniques at a community 
center. 
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ployees—both former retirees—specialize 
in helping local residents over 65 find jobs 
in the private sector. From March 1976, 
when the program started, through De- 
cember 1, 1976, STEP placed 464 seniors 
in public and private jobs. 

For descriptions of two other CETA pro- 
grams offering home services to the el- 
derly, see ‘‘Winterization is Warming 
Homes, Warming Hearts” in the February 
1976 issue of WORKLIFE and ‘Building a 
Work Force of Senior Companions”’ in the 
June 1976 issue. 

Despite the mushrooming demand for 
services to the elderly, it remains to be 
seen how many workers will choose this 
field in the years ahead. Some may be put 


off by the wages and working conditions in 
many jobs, particularly those in personal 
services. Others may prefer not to spend 
their workdays around the elderly. 

recent study by the University of 
A Meniere's Center on Aging reveal- 

ed that many children tend to think 
of older persons as ‘“‘sick, sad, tired, dirty, 
and ugly,” and to insist that they will never 
get old themselves. Should these attitudes 
persist into adolescence or young adulthood, 
young people making career decisions many 
choose other fields. 

Several changes may be in order if the 
Nation is to encourage workers to enter the 
field of aging. Pay and working conditions 
may need to improve; vocational counse- 
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lors may need to tell young people more 
about the rewards of assisting the elderly; 
and the society as a whole may need to 
alter its overall attitudes toward aging and 
its misconceptions about the aged. 

As nurse Mary Ann Sleigh puts it, “‘l 
think the important thing today is to get 
interested in the elderly. We are prejudiced 
against getting old. No one wants to recog- 
nize it—that we are all going to get old.” 

This unwillingness to age appears to be 
based partly on this society's myths about 
the aged. In a recent speech, Eric Pfeiffer, 
associate director of the Center for the 
Study of Aging and Human Development 
at Duke University Medical Center, 
charged that “‘aging in the United States 


has been given a rather bad press.’’ He 
explained that the stereotype of an elderly 
person is of someone “impaired in all of 
his areas of functioning ... declining in 
physical and mental capacities, .. . lonely, 
socially isolated, poor, and in need of total 
care.’’ Pfeiffer points out that a great many 
older peopie do indeed suffer such difficul- 
ties, but that growing numbers of older 
persons are alert, unaffected or minimally 
affected by physical or mental disabilities, 
and able to take part in productive work 
and relationships within their communities. 

Pfeiffer’s views are reinforced by the 
following words, taken from a letter written 
by Carmine le Margiatta to the National 
Council on the Aging about an older 


worker specialist who helped him get a job: 

“I am one of the older people who still 
have something to give to society. Most 
people who interview us older people do 
so ’cause it’s their job, and they do it in 
routine fashion. I've often felt like an old 
washrag after being viewed by some coun- 
selors. I'm sure others have felt the same. 
But ... Mrs. Buckingham is one of the 
Beautiful People who feel for others. She 
has made me feel like I can still do my 
share of work to sustain myself, not be- 
come a rocking-chair roller.” 

More Mrs. Buckinghams are vitally 
needed to serve older adults. oO 





Anne B. Cadman is a freelance writer based in Arlington. Va. Gloria 
Stevenson is associate editor of WORKLIFE 


Serving the Elderly Through CETA 


To encourage Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) prime 
sponsors to consider the employment and 
income needs of persons 65 and older, 
the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration (ETA) has developed a guide 
called ‘‘Serving the Elderly.” 

The 3-chapter booklet outlines the 
problems of older Americans, describes 
steps a prime sponsor may take to iden- 
tify and account for the older worker 
during the strategic planning process, and 
gives a blueprint for building a senior 
community service employment project 
into the CETA system. 

A recent ETA spot check of nine prime 
sponsors indicated that prime sponsors 
do not generally make older persons the 
target of any special outreach or recruit- 
ment efforts. When it came to planning 
programs for older workers, the informal 
survey found, the prime sponsor staff was 
often in an ‘‘ambivalent position,’ weigh- 
ing the costs and benefits of programs for 
older persons against those of efforts to 
help unemployed youth or other groups. 
While the guide does not establish priori- 
ties for allocating CETA resources, it does 
outline data collection, analysis, and eval- 
uation procedures that can help CETA 
officials deal knowledgeably and objec- 
tively with the needs of the elderly. 

The guide notes that attainment of age 
65 is “‘a milestone in terms of eligibility for 
Social Security, Medicare, and tax advan- 
tages. However, despite their entitlement 
to these and other public benefits, the 
elderly remain more closely associated 
with poverty than any ‘working-age’ 
group.” The Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that in 1975, when the median 
income for all families was $13,719, the 


median for families headed by persons 65 
and over was $8,057, and the median for 
“unrelated individuals” aged 65 and over 
was only $3,311. 

The 65-years-old-and-older group has 
increased at a rate of more than twice 
that of the total population since the turn 
of the century, and by the year 2000 will 
have climbed to about 30.6 million, an 
increase of 40 percent over the current 
number, the guide points out. 

In evaluating the needs ot older work- 
ers, the guide suggests that prime spon- 
sors equate ‘employment’ needs with 
“economic” needs, even though many 
elderly persons do not consider them- 
selves active participants in the labor 
force. The guide emphasizes that this fact 
does not make their need for employ- 
ment and employment-related services 
any less significant. Many elderly persons 
do not think of themselves as labor force 
members, the guide goes on to say, 
because they believe their chances for 
employment are so dim they are discour- 
aged from making any effort to seek 
work. For this reason, notes “Serving the 
Elderly,’ prime sponsors should not ex- 
pect older workers to display the same 
degree of initiative as younger people in 
seeking assistance. 

The senior community service employ- 
ment projects described in the guide pro- 
vide older, low-income persons with sub- 
sidized, part-time employment opportuni- 
ties. Now conducted under title IX of the 
Older Americans Act, they offer jobs in a 
wide variety of settings such as day-care 
centers, senior citizen centers, schools, 
hospitals, and beautification, conserva- 
tion, and restoration projects. Prime 
sponsors may set up similar projects 


funded through titles I, Il, or VI of CETA. 
as long as these projects comply with 
regulations governing use of CETA funds. 

Based on recent experience under title 
IX, a prime sponsor can expect each job 
established in a senior community service 
employment project to cost about $3,600 
to $4,000 per year. This reflects partici- 
pant wages, fringe benefits, services, and 
administration. 

The prime sponsor may undertake the 
project directly or arrange for another 
agency to act as project sponsor. Under 
the first approach, the guide says, the 
prime sponsor can readily coordinate the 
project with other components in its 
CETA system. Direct management would 
result in close and mutually beneficial 
relationships with the local service agen- 
cies and give the prime sponsor the op- 
portunity to develop in-house expertise in 
dealing with the older worker. 

Subcontracting older worker projects 
has other advantages, especially in areas 
where title IX programs already exist. The 
prime sponsor can buy into the ongoing 
title IX program, reducing administrative 
costs. Duplicative and competitive serv- 
ices can be avoided, and the prime spon- 
sor can benefit from an experienced proj- 
ect staff. 

“Serving the Elderly” lists Federal and 
private agencies—including regional ETA 
offices—that may be able to assist prime 
sponsors. The guide, which is free of 
charge, can be obtained by writing to 
Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training 
Administration, Room 10225, 601 D St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. O 


— Rupert Welch 





Rupert Welch is a writer-editor on the WORKLIFE staff 
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Senior 


ay in and day out, scores of elderly 
D-: and women sit quietly on park 

benches in San Francisco’s Civic 
Center Plaza. Taking advantage of the 
daylight’s safety, they leave their small 
rooms and apariments in the city’s seamy 
Tenderloin District to pass a few hours 
outdoors. By dusk, they are gone, retreating 
to their homes as night turns the Tenderloin 
into a haunted world. 

Thousands like them inhabit other big 
American cities. Society calls them senior 
citizens living their golden years—a 
pleasant sounding euphemism for older 
men and women who have been placed 
on the shelf because of retirement, and 
who now face the prospect of life spent at 
a subsistance level income. 

In contrast, only 60 freeway minutes 
north of San Francisco, in the town of 
Santa Rosa in Sonoma County, a new 
CETA-funded program—the Senior Skills 
Center—is helping seniors climb down 
from that shelf and become productive 
members of society again. 

Operated by the North Bay Human 
Development Corporation (NBHDC), the 
project is a self-help program that taps the 
resources of the county’s older adult 
population to provide other seniors with 
second career training, counseling, job 
placement, and much needed low-cost 
products and services. While the center 
program is directed at the senior 
population in general, it puts special 
emphasis on helping financially hard- 
pressed seniors. 

“‘We’re interested in developing day-to- 
day skills necessary to survive in the 
community, especially for those living on 
fixed incomes,”’ explains Michael Walsh, 
founder and director of the center. 

“Older adults, teaching at the center, 
can continue to utilize the skills they’ve 
devoted a good part of their lives to 
perfect. Or they can learn new skills either 
for a second career or to make home 
maintenance easier and less expensive. If 
they aren’t interested in working at the 
center, they can join the program as 


Taking 
Citizens 


the 


elf 


by Stephen Brown 


consumers and get products and services 
at reduced costs.” 

Walsh calls the Senior Skills Center a 
new concept in programs designed for 
older workers. ‘Traditionally, services 
provided to older adults have been 
concentrated in health care, food 
distribution, low-cost housing, 
transportation, welfare, and home service 
programs,” he says. ““Our model is geared 
to senior citizens who seek continued 
community involvement through 
employment and education.” 

Walsh conceived of the idea for the 
Senior Skills Center after discussing with 
his father the problems faced in coping 
with retirement. ‘“‘Here was a man who 
had worked for more than 30 years and 
who woke up one morning believing that 
all of a sudden there was no more work for 
him, not ever again,’ Walsh recalls. ““But 
my father wanted to work. He felt he had 
skills to use. However, where he lived the 
activities available to him centered around 
recreation programs and arts and crafts, 
not in occupational skill retention or 
development.”’ 

Walsh and his father spent hours 
debating what a community could best do 
to meet his father’s needs and the needs of 
other seniors like him. From those talks 
Walsh developed the idea for a program to 
utilize senior talents to fill senior needs. 

Eventually, George Ortiz, NBHDC 
president and a board member of the 
North Bay Senior Planning Council, heard 


about Walsh’s idea. Ortiz hired Walsh as a 
job developer, helped him develop the 
center plan, and then presented the 
proposal for funding to the California State 
Employment and Training Advisory office, 
which administers the California 
Governor’s 4 percent discretionary CETA 
funds. In September 1975, the State 
awarded the center a $150,000 grant and 
funded another $50,000 later. 

Sonoma County offers an environment 
suitable for Walsh and the NBHDC to use 
to test their model. Sonoma has one of the 
highest ratios of senior population to total 
county population in California: more than 
31 percent of its 220,000 residents (1970 
census) are over 45, and 18 percent are 60 
or older. Many of these seniors haye 
incomes below the Federal poverty level; 
the North Bay Senior Planning Council 
estimates 20 percent of Sonoma’s 46,000 
residents aged 55 or older are poor. 

Yet, according to the county prime 
sponsor’s own records, its CETA programs 
have failed to reach the majority of these 
people. According to a March 1976 report, 
only 8.7 percent of the county’s CETA 
participants were 45 to 65 years old. Less 
than half of 1 percent of the total number 
of CETA participants were 65 or older. 

“It is obvious that services for these 
individuals need to be expanded,”’ Walsh 
says. He estimates the Senior Skills Center 
could assist ““30,000 or more’”’ seniors. 

The Sonoma County prime sponsor will 
support NBHDC in operating the center 
through the end of fiscal year 1977, when 
the NBHDC hopes to finance the program 
through a direct grant from the Department 
of Labor (DOL) and from income the 
center generates through the sale of 
products and services. But the NBHDC 
candidly states that it never expects the 
center to be 100 percent self-supporting. 
“Giving the eligible senior training and 
productive involvement at minimum or no 
cost is our basic objective,” explains 
NBHDC Board Chairwoman Esther 
Banez. “Therefore, we do not consider it 
realistic to attain 100 percent self- 


Practical training for Santa Rosa senior citizens 
includes s nall appliance repair. 
Photo Researchers, Inc. photos 
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Senior Citizens 


sufficiency. We do expect to achieve 40-50 
percent self-sufficiency, however.” 

It took 6 months to get State funding 
and to organize the center, including 
locating a site served by public transit (the 
center is served by two bus lines), 
obtaining the necessary permits, and 
recruiting instructors. Volunteer crews from 
Green Thumb, another DOL program, 
and other local retirement groups 
converted buildings in south Santa Rosa 
that once housed a heavy equipment 
company into the center’s workshops and 
offices. 

The workshops opened last April, and 
by November the center had served 221 
persons. Of those, 30 have found either 
full- or part-time jobs. To be eligible to 
enroll in the workshops, an applicant must 
be 55 or older, unemployed or 
underemployed, or economically 
disadvantaged. Trainees are not paid. 
“The Senior Skills Center relies on 
enthusiasm, the desire to learn, and a cost 
savings on its products and services as the 
return for trainee labor,’ Walsh explains. 
(The NBHDC also used the center facilities 
to train 10 persons age 18-30 for jobs 
under the Migrant 303 and the Adult Work 
Experience programs. These trainees 
receive stipends of $2.50 per hour.) 


nce enrolled, a person can choose 

training in office skills, basic auto 

maintenance, home maintenance, 
small appliance and electronics repair, or 
offset printing. Classes in business office 
skills, home health care, horticulture and 
gardening, arts and crafts, and English as a 
second language may be added. 
Workshop classes meet 5 days a week, 3 
hours each day, for a total of 165 hours 
per 11-week quarter. Instructors are 
recruited from Sonoma’s senior 
population. For example, Earl Morris, 54, 
retired for more than 10 years following a 
heart attack, teaches appliance and 
electronics repair. And Kathleen Null, 61, 
retired from a full-time job, spends 40 
hours a week teaching office skills. She 
also organized the center's food co-op. 
Full-time instructors are paid $600 a 
month, and part-time instructors, $250. 

In the workshops, seniors acquire new 
skills or develop a second career capability. 
Don Whitehead, 64, enrolled in the auto 
workshop to learn about car maintenance 
and repair. ‘“‘The great part is the practical 
training,’ he says. ‘‘If | had to pay a bill for 
my car, | would be hurt pretty badly. | 
might find myself walking for awhile.’ 

The workshops stress jobs for women. 
‘Women form an increasing percentage of 
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Knowing how to fix up the car enables senior citizens to 
Save money on repair bills. The autoshop at the Santa 
Rosa center is popular with women as well as men. 








Senior Citizens 


the older adult population,” Walsh says. 
He points out that two-thirds of the 
Nation’s elderly are women and that five- 
eighths of women 55 or older are classified 
as poor or near poor. Walsh says women 
like to enroll in the workshops. For 
instance, Frances Green, 56, recently 
retired, signed up for auto maintenance 
because, “‘I’m interested in learning to do 
all the maintenance I can on my car. | 
don’t have the money for repair bills.”’ 
Mary LaHaye, 54, says she joined the 
workshop for ‘‘about the same reason.” 
Workshops include centers that sell 
products and services at a discount to 
trainees, to seniors 55 or older, to public 
agencies and nonprofit organizations, and 
to enterprises serving older adults. The 
auto shop, for example, offers tune-ups 
and other gas station-type services. The 
electronics shop repairs small appliances, 
stereos, radios, and television sets, and sells 
reconditioned items for a modest price. The 
printing shop offers complete photo offset 
service. The cost to a consumer or nonprofit 
organization depends on ability to pay, and 
savings range from 10 to 30 percent. 
Walsh feels the service centers are 
unique; ‘‘The service centers provide on- 
the-job atmospheres in which the seniors 
refine skills while making low-cost products 
and services available to the general senior 
community.” Income generated by the 
service centers helps defray the cost of 
tools, equipment, materials, and overhead. 
Walsh points out that the print shop 
already pays for its own supplies and the 
salaries of its business manager, Sonja 
Bellenger, and press operator Victor Vaca, 
both former Migrant 303 trainees. Walsh is 
confident that as each center begins to 
serve larger numbers of senior citizens, the 
income will lead to program self-sufficiency. 


or $1 a month membership, seniors 
E 55 or older can join the center’s 
food co-op, which sells fresh 
produce at cost and prime beef at sub- 
stantial savings. A gasoline co-op offers a 
savings of several cents a gallon on gas. 

Walsh says there have been no 
complaints from the business community 
that the centers, with their lower prices, are 
‘stealing’ customers. 

‘From the start, we've been careful to 
limit workshop services to minor 
maintenance, the kind of work a 
handyman can do,”’ Walsh says. “‘If the job 
is too large, or beyond our capability, or 
conflicts with local union regulations, we 
refer it to a local contractor or retailer.”’ 
Local businesses have referred customers 
to the center, he adds. 
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Older adults at the Santa Rosa Senior Skills Center 
learn new skills either for a second career or to help 
themselves in performing home maintenance work. 
Carpentry is included and it’s not unusual to see an 
older woman operate a powerful table saw. 


7 


John L. Lundberg, field staff supervisor 
for the State Employment and Training 
Advisory office, explains why the State 
funded the center. ‘Senior citizens are one 
of our target groups. We like the concept 
that the program could help seniors 
become more self-sufficient. The cost of 
living is devastating to people living on 
fixed incomes. With the skills learned at the 
center, they have a potential for providing 
themselves with a supplemental income by 
obtaining part-time jobs or working for 
their friends and neighbors. Some may 
return to work on a full-time basis. 
Anything they can do to offset inflation is a 
tremendous asset.”’ 

The State, Lundberg says, also liked the 
concept of future self-sufficiency through 
the production and sale of products and 
services. 


lush with the success in Santa Rosa, 
r the NBHDC plans to ask DOL to 

fund additional senior skills centers 
in neighboring Solano and Contra Costa 
Counties. 

Banez says the NBHDC will work closely 
with local senior citizen organizations, city 
senior citizen commissions, and local 
housing authorities in planning the centers. 
“This is critical because all of these 
organizations, separately or collectively, 
have various programs designed for 
seniors. Our intent is to try to locate the 
centers where they are most accessible and 
make them part of an integrated multi- 
service complex for seniors,”’ she explains. 

To assure community involvement in all 
three programs, the NBHDC formed a six- 
member Senior Citizens’ Advisory 
Commission to advise the NBHDC board 
of directors in planning future programs for 
seniors and to analyze and evaluate 
existing programs. 

The past months proved to Walsh a 
need for senior skill centers. He talks about 
the “‘transformation’”’ he’s seen in seniors 
enrolled at Santa Rosa center: 

‘“‘When they first come in they're very 
shy, but after talking to them for a few 
minutes you begin to hear their anger. 
Retirement is not a blessing for most 
seniors. It’s either an emotional or financial 
rip-off. They're tired of living in a 
dependent relationship with bureaucracy 
and society. We help them vent their anger 
in a productive way to nurture their self- 
reliance. 

“All senior citizens aren’t people who 
have little to offer to the rest of us in their 
declining years or who need to be taken 
care of. Many of them are functioning, 
energetic, healthy people. And they have 
the same needs as everyone else.’’1 





Stephen Brown is a U.S. Department of Labor information officer in 
San Francisco 
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Programs for 
Older Workers 


Employment and Training Administration 
activities provide three major forms of assist- 
ance to older workers. These include the 
Senior Community Service Employment Pro- 
gram (SCSEP), which employs economically 
disadvantaged persons aged 55 and over in 
part-time community service jobs; Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
programs that serve older workers; and U.S. 
Employment Service assistance to older ap- 
plicants. 

As of June 30, 1976, 13,300 older persons 
held SCSEP jobs in day-care centers, 
schools, hospitals, facilities for the handi- 
capped, senior citizen centers, nutrition pro- 
grams, and beautification, conservation, and 
restoration projects. Twenty-eight percent of 
the workers were 70 and older. Wages for all 
participants averaged $2.42 an hour. 

SCSEP, which is authorized by title IX of 
the Older Americans Act, will expand consid- 
erably during this calendar year, since the 
94th Congress appropriated $90.6 million to 
subsidize 22,600 jobs for the 12-month period 
beginning July 1, 1977, and the new Con- 
gress may provide more. 

SCSEP projects are currently sponsored 
primarily by five organizations: Green Thumb, 
Inc., an arm of the National Farmers Union; 
the National Council on the Aging; the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens; the National 
Retired Teachers Association/American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons; and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture's Forest Service. Be- 
ginning July 1, 18,000 SCSEP jobs will be 
sponsored by these organizations, and the 
remaining 3,800 will be sponsored by State 
governments. 

CETA programs funded under titles |, Il, 
and VI served 86,800 persons 55 and older 
during fiscal year 1976. These workers made 
up 3.5 percent of all CETA enrollees. 

Some 1.3 million workers aged 55 and over 
applied to local Employment Service offices 
during fiscal year 1976, and 122,200—about 
9.1 percent—were placed in jobs. Other as- 
sistance received by older applicants included 
counseling, job development, and referral to 
training or to other agencies for social serv- 
ices. 


William Shickler 





William Shickler is a program analyst. Office of Administration 
and Management. Employment and Training Administration 


Workers 55 and Over Served Through CETA and the U.S. 
Employment Service, Fiscal Year 1976 


CETA enrollees: 


Title | 

Percent of total 
Title Il 

Percent of total 
Title VI 

Percent of total 


Total CETA enrollees: 
Percent of all CETA enrollees 


U.S. Employment Service clients: 


Older applicants 
Percent of total 

Older applicants placed 
Percent placed 
Percent of all placements 


55 to 64 


34,600 
2.0 
11,000 
4.3 
21,300 
43 


Age Groups 
65 and over total 


13,900 
0.8 
2,000 
0.8 
4,000 
0.8 


48,500 





66,900 
2.7 


1,082,800 
5.4 
98,800 
9.1 

2.9 


19,900 
0.8 


253,2 1,336,000 
1.3 6.7 
23,400 122,200 
9.2 9.1 

0.7 3.6 








Age of Enrollees in Senior Community Service Jobs, 


June 30,1976 


(Percentage distribution) 


Total participants: 13,300 


75 and older 
(10.1%) 
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TRADE ACT 


BRINGS OJT TO THE 
VIRGINIA FOOTHILLS 


estled in the gentle foothills of the 
Nis Ridge Mountains,the little 
town of Orange, Va., seems an 
unlikely site for pioneering efforts to 


retrain workers who were left jobless by 
the effects of international trade. 

Yet last year, Orange—old, quiet, and 
surrounded by rolling farmland dotted 
with grazing sheep and cattlke—became 
the first community in the Nation to take 
advantage of federally funded on-the-job 
training (OJT) authorized under new pro- 
visions of the Trade Act of 1974 for 
workers adversely affected by foreign 
imports. And with the help of this pace- 
setting effort—plus assistance from the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA)} the Orange economy 
has received a badly needed boost. 

Located about 80 miles southwest of 
Washington, D.C., Orange and sur- 
rounding Orange County have a civilian 
labor force of about 7,000 men and 
women. Many work in relatively small 
factories nearby. 

In 1975, the area’s economy was hit 
hard when three factories employing al- 
most 1,000 workers shut down. By Octo- 
ber 1975, the unemployment rate had 
risen to 13.1 percent. 

One of the three was Clarostat Manu- 
facturing—an electronics equipment 
plant—that closed because of competi- 
tion from foreign imports. The company 
employed about 150 persons, most of 
them women and many of them married. 
The displaced workers signed up for 


by Lee Anne Kintzel 


unemployment insurance. In addition, 
three workers filed a petition for workers 
adjustment assistance authorized by the 
Trade Act of 1974. 

The Trade Act, which replaced the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, authorizes 
assistance for workers and companies 
adversely affected by world trade compe- 
tition. Eligible workers may receive trade 
readjustment allowances, job search and 
relocation allowances, and payments to 
cover transportation and living expenses 
while taking training away from home. 
The law also authorizes financial incen- 
tives for employers to hire unemployed 
workers and give them on-the-job train- 
ing. 

As a first step toward getting benefits, 
workers must file a petition with the 
Office of Trade Adjustment Assistance 
in the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs, 
which uses four criteria to determine 
whether the workers’ firm is covered by 
the act: 


@ There must have been a decline in 
sales and production. 

e A significant number of workers 
must have been separated or had 
their hours cut. 

There must have been increased 
imports of like or directly competi- 
tive products. 

The increased imports must have 
contributed directly to the decline in 
sales and production. 


The petition by the former Clarostat 
workers was approved in October 1975, 
and ali employees already receiving regu- 
lar unemployment insurance benefits 
were notified that they might be eligible 
for additional assistance. About 145 filed 
claims under the Trade Act and through 
September 1976, 114 claimants received 
payments totaling $140,000. 

These payments were vitally needed, 
but the displaced workers wanted new 
jobs, not just benefits. With unemploy- 
ment at 13.1 percent, however, there just 
were no local jobs. And the job search 
and relocation allowances available under 
the Trade Act didn’t offer much help. 
Since most of the workers were married 
women who did not want to pick up and 
move to another part of the State or 
country, searching for a job outside the 
Orange area was not a realistic alterna- 
tive. 

The remaining possibility was the 
Trade Act provision for training. That is 
where RIDGID/Kollmann—a manufac- 
turer of drain cleaning equipment—came 
in. 

In May 1976, RIDGID/Kollmann 
signed a contract with the Virginia Em- 
ployment Commission (VEC) to hire 50 
former Clarostat workers and provide 
on-the-job training for them. The agree- 
ment stipulated that 50 percent of the 
trainees’ starting wages would be reim- 
bursed under the Trade Act—a “‘first” 
usage of Trade Act funds. 
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The story of the contract between 
RIDGID/Kollmann and the VEC goes 
back two decades. 

A group of business people in Orange 
banded together in 1956 as the Industrial 
Development Corporation (IDC) for the 
purpose of attracting industry to the 
area. The organization lay dormant dur- 
ing the economically healthy 1960s but 
was revived in 1970 by William B. 
‘*Buck’’ Early, an Orange automobile 
dealer. Through his efforts and those of 
the other IDC members, the town of 
Orange purchased 240 acres of rural land 
for an industrial park. Located in the 
park was the Aileen plant, which manu- 
factured women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing. This was one of the three Orange 
factories that closed in 1975. 

At about the same time, Ridge Tool 
Co., a division of the Emerson Electric 
Co., was looking for a location for a 
plant to manufacture drain cleaning 
equipment. It had been planning for 
more than 2 years to move RIDGID/ 
Kollmann into the mid-South from Erie, 
Pa. 

IDC members, along with staff from 
the Orange Chamber of Commerce and 
the Virginia Industrial Development Di- 
vision, showed the Aileen site to 
RIDGID/Kollmann representatives. 
VEC’s Culpeper Office Manager David 
Moates told them about training assist- 
ance available through the Virginia com- 
munity college system and title I of 
CETA, as well as about the possibility 
of using OJT funds under the Trade Act 
of 1974. 

‘‘We were impressed by the favorable 
environment in Orange,’ says RIDGID/ 
Kollmann General Manager Edward 
Theimann. *‘The community gave us a 
warm reception, the State and city fath- 
ers were encouraging, the building was 
the right size, and the industrial park 
provided all the facilities we needed.” 

But it was more than goodwill and a 
suitable physical plant that made up 
Thiemann’s mind. There were economic 
enticements as well. “‘The labor market 
was favorable,”’ he says, ‘‘and the short- 
age of the specific skills we needed could 
be remedied by on-the-job training. The 
CETA and Trade Act funds for training 
were an important factor in our decision 
to locate in Orange.” 


When it moved into the former Aileen 
plant in early 1976, RIDGID/Kollmann 
imported only a few key personnel from 
Ene. A local man, Seth Williamson, was 
brought in as personnel manager, and he 
began hiring local workers. 

In the meantime, the VEC was work- 
ing out contracts for training under 
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he 
OJT aspect of the 
Trade Act was new and 
there were no set 


procedures to follow, 
not even a form on 


which to write the 
contract. 


CETA and the Trade Act. In May 1976, 
RIDGID/Kollmann agreed to hire 25 
CETA and 50 Trade Act trainees. The 
VEC contracted with the CETA prime 
sponsor to handle the Trade Act OJT 
operations. 

In June 1976, RIDGID/Kollmann 
started the first group through the class- 
room and assembly line training. Since 
then, more than 40 workers—about half 
hired through CETA and half through 
the Trade Act—have received 630 hours 
of training as product assemblers. These 
employees are now busy turning out the 
RIDGID/Kollmann pipe-cleaning equip- 
ment at wages as good as or better than 
those they were making at previous jobs. 
In addition to the on-the-job training, the 
company provides the classroom and 
teachers for related instruction and is 
reimbursed for training costs at the rate 
of 50 percent of the employee's starting 
wages. 

The RIDGID/Kollmann management 
is pleased with the arrangement. A cer- 
tain amount of production time is lost in 
moving a manufacturing operation during 
both the actual move and the training of 
new employees. Because lost production 
time is lost money, training tends to be 
skimpy. But reimbursement for training 
time eases this problem. 

‘‘We've got more time and money 
than usual to train our people. and as a 
result, we're going to get better employ- 
ees.’ Williamson says. **We had origi- 
nally planned 12 hours of classroom 
training at night. but now we can train 
workers during the day. They don’t have 
to give up their evenings. and we can get 
them on the assembly line right away.” 

When the plant first opened. the pipe 
cleaner parts were brought in from Penn- 
sylvania and merely assembled in Or- 
ange. But the workers are learning so 
fast that the machining operation has 
been set up ahead of schedule. They are 
now being trained to fabricate as well as 
assemble. 


‘Our production curve looks much 
better than we had expected.” William- 
son says. "We thought it would take 5 or 
6 months to get beyond the training 
level, but we're into full production now 
at least a month ahead.” 

Williamson is impressed with how well 
the former Clarostat workers, all of them 
women, have adjusted to a different kind 
of operation. **At Clarostat, their work 
was finely detailed assembly requiring 
great dexterity,”” he explains. ‘*‘ Now they 
are not only assembling much larger 
items but also running heavy machinery 
such as lathes and screw machines.” 

Community representatives, too, ex- 
press satisfaction with the way things 
have worked out. **RIDGID/Kollmann 
has been marvelous,’’ says Lillian 
Morse, executive secretary of the Or- 
ange Chamber of Commerce. **They’ve 
hired many local people and they pay 
good wages.’ Putting on her hat as a 
member of the area manpower planning 
council, she has good words for the on- 
the-job training program: ‘“‘OJT is per- 
haps the cheapest way to put a person 
on the job with the skills he or she 
needs. And the VEC’s program is one of 
the best in the area.” 

There have been a few problems in 
getting the Trade Act OJT program into 
operation. The most difficult was timing. 
Clarostat closed in April 1975, and 
RIDGID/Kollmann didn’t start training 
Trade Act workers until June 1976. 

‘‘It was pretty hard to keep people 
lined up for jobs until the company was 
ready for them,’ Moates says. ‘* People 
who want jobs want them right now. It 
isn’t easy to tell them, ‘If you just wait 6 
months, we might have a job for you at a 
company that is thinking about moving 
into the area.’ ”’ 

Another problem was simply that the 
OJT aspect of the Trade Act was new, 
and there were no set procedures to 
follow, not even a form on which to 
write the contract. The VEC’s Trade 
Act specialists had previously handled 
only unemployment insurance and trade 
readjustment benefits, job search and 
relocation allowances, and institutional or 
CETA training. To get maximum exper- 
tise, the VEC contracted with the local 
CETA prime sponsor to set up the OJT 
program. 

In spite of these minor snags, though, 
the Trade Act has accomplished in Or- 
ange what it was designed to do. It has 
put unemployed workers back on the 
job, and it has given a boost to the 
struggling economy of an area hurt by 
foreign competition. Oo 





Lee Anne Kintzel is an information officer with the Virginia 
Employment Commission in Richmond 





o the Native Americans who live amid 

the mesas, canyons, deserts, and 

woodlands that make up the 25,000 
square-mile Navajo Reservation in the South- 
west, economic hardship has been a way of 
life. Today, as a result of a partnership which 
the Navajo Tribe formed with organized labor, 
many Navajos are finding a way out of the 
poverty that has haunted their lives in this rich 
and varied land. Acting as a Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime 
sponsor and using title Ill CETA funds, the 
Tribe joined with the AFL-CIO building and 
construction trades unions to develop an ap- 
prentice job training program geared to the 
special employment problems of Navajos and 
to the projected labor needs for construction 
projects on or near the reservation. 

At construction projects on the Navajo Re- 
servation and in the Four Corners area where 
the States of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Colorado meet, young Navajo men and 
women are working and learning under the 
tutelage of skilled building trades craft work- 
ers. 

At the small settlement of Mexican Hat, 
Utah, Navajo preapprentice trainees are pre- 
paring for placement as union apprentices on 
construction jobs. 


Twenty miles west of Farmington, New 
Mex., at the Four Corners Power Plant, 21- 
year-old millwright apprentice Carlson Hoover 
watches carefully as journeyman millwright 
John Moore makes a delicate adjustment in 
the motor of a giant coal-crushing machine. 
As a millwright apprentice at the power plant, 
Hoover works closely with Moore and other 
journeymen millwrights in learning the skills of 
his new trade—skills that are crucial to main- 


Navajos 
Sign an 


Apprenticeship 


taining and repairing the complex machinery 
involved in electrical energy production. The 
Four Corners generating station, with its 
2,085,000-kilowatt capacity, provides electri- 
cal power to communities as far away as 
Tucson, Ariz., southern California, and west 
Texas. 

Several miles east of the Navajo tribal 
headquarters at Window Rock, Ariz., electri- 
cian apprentice Anna Silversmith—high off 
the ground on top of an elaborate conveyor 
structure—helps her coworkers install electri- 
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cal lines, motors, generators, and switches for 
operating the coal-conveyors at the Pittsburgh 
Midway Mine. Twenty-four-year-old Silver- 
smith has broken new ground in work histori- 
cally dominated by men and in which rela- 
tively few Native Americans are employed. 
Her work and that of the journeymen electri- 
cians will put into operation a large conveyor 
which will speed coal from the mine to the 
railroad for shipment to the Joseph City, Ariz., 
power plant 200 miles away. 

Elsewhere, young Navajos are preparing 
for well-paying, highly skilled jobs as certified 
journeymen carpenters, operating engineers, 
lathers, bricklayers, heavy equipment me- 
chanics, electricians, millwrights, ironworkers, 
roofers, boilermakers, and cement masons. 
These training opportunities were made pos- 
sible by the Navajo Construction Industry 
Manpower Program (NCIMP), which was de- 
veloped as a demonstration preapprentice- 
ship and placement program through the joint 
efforts of the AFL-CIO at the national, State, 
and local levels; the Navajo Tribe; and the 
Human Resources Development Institute 
(HRDI), the employment and training arm of 
the AFL-CIO. 

HRDI was established in 1968 by the AFL- 
CIO to increase organized labor's involvement 
in employment and training programs for 
America’s working people. Through its field 
staff in over 50 cities, HRDI assists organized 
labor and other program sponsors in the 
development of training programs, and pro- 
vides job development and placement assist- 
ance to disadvantaged, unemployed, and un- 
deremployed workers. It receives funds from 
a division of the Office of National Programs 
of the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion (ETA), U.S. Department of Labor, under 
CETA. 


$788,000 in its first year and a half of 

operation (1975-76), comes primarily 
from the Navajos’ share of title Ili CETA 
funds. Of that, $750,000 was spent. During 
fiscal year 1976 (including the transitional 
quarter) the Division of Indian and Native 
Programs of ETA obligated more than $20 
million in grant funds to the Navajo Nation. In 
addition, several million dollars were provided 
by Arizona and New Mexico under title | for 
CETA activities to the Tribe. NCIMP is admin- 
istered by HRDI under a subcontract with the 
Navajo Office of Labor (formerly the Navajo 
Employment and Training Administration). 
The Navajo Tribal Council maintains overall 
responsibility for the program. 

Just as electrician apprentice Anna Silver- 
smith is breaking new ground in her chosen 
trade, NCIMP represents a new area of coop- 
eration between the Navajo Tribe and the 
labor movement. NCIMP marks the first time 
that the Navajo Tribe and the unions of the 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Department have 
combined efforts to undertake such a compre- 
hensive training and employment program. 


B iss for NCIMP, which received 
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Navajo Carlson Hoover (right) receives millwright apprenticeship training from union 
journeyman John Moore at Four Corners Power Plant. 





NCIMP results from a construction agree- 
ment between the Tribe and the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Department. This agreement 
contains two major objectives: to insure pro- 
tection, under collective bargaining agree- 
ment, of all workers on construction projects 
under the Tribe’s authority and to develop a 
skilled Navajo labor force through preappren- 
tice training and apprenticeship placement. 
NCIMP was established as a comprehensive, 
reservation-wide training and employment ef- 
fort to implement the objectives of the con- 
struction agreement. NCIMP’s aim is to in- 
crease Navajo participation in the develop- 
ment of their land and resources and to 
provide the opportunity for Navajo workers to 
become skilled construction craft workers 
through the apprenticeship system. 

In the words of Robert Georgine, president 
of the Building Trades Department of the AFL- 
ClO, “NCIMP is an important project in which 
the training and employment resources of the 
building trades unions are being used to aid a 
group of disadvantaged workers. The project 
assures that Navajos will have the opportu- 
nity to acquire the necessary skills to compete 


for construction jobs with the full benefits of 
other union craftsmen.” 

Peter MacDonald, chairman of the Navajo 
Tribal Council, calls NCIMP “a major depar- 
ture from previous training efforts which failed 
because they did not lead to jobs. Now, for 
the first time, there exists a sound link be- 
tween training and jobs. The NCIMP experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the key to a 
successful training program is the assurance 
of employment after training. NCIMP, with its 
highly skilled apprenticeship training and its 
close ties to the building and construction 
trades unions, holds this key.” 

The story of the development of NCIMP 
reflects the history of the Navajo people, their 
agrarian way of life, and their record of seri- 
ous unemployment. The Navajo Reservation 
is the largest Indian reservation in the United 
States. It crosses the boundaries of Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah—and is rich 
in coal, petroleum, uranium, helium, and tim- 
ber, offering the potential for economic devel- 
opment and employment opportunities for the 
Navajo people. 
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Skilled craft workers instruct trainees in 
carpentry at Mexican Hat center. 


espite the reservation’s size and natural 

resources, many of its 147,000 people 

live in poverty because they lack em- 
ployment and educational opportunities. 
About two-thirds of the land is unsuitable for 
farming and grazing, traditionally the principal 
occupations of Navajos. Due to a serious 
shortage of transportation, skilled labor, irriga- 
tion, and investment capital, the natural re- 
source potential has not been fully developed. 
As a result, many Navajos remain outside the 
mainstream of American economic and indus- 
trial life. According to 1970 Bureau of the 
Census figures, 62 percent of all families 
living on the reservation had incomes below 
the U.S. poverty level. In April 1976 unem- 
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ployment on the reservation was 44 percent, 
compared to a 7.5 percent average for the 
entire United States. 

Economic projections made in the late 
1960's and early 1970's foresaw large-scale 
resource development on and near the reser- 
vation, including construction of coal-gasifica- 
tion and electrical power plants. Control over 
such projects rests with the Navajo Tribal 
Council, the governing body for the reserva- 
tion. In 1973, to insure Navajo participation in 
the proposed resource development activities, 
the council's Office of Navajo Labor Relations 
(now the Navajo Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity [OEEO]) issued guidelines gov- 
erning Navajo labor utilization on the pro- 


posed construction projects. The guidelines 
provided that labor quotas for the employment 
of Navajos be set for each craft on a project- 
by-project basis and that all grievances of 
Navajo workers be handled py the Tribe 
rather than through procedures established by 
collective bargaining agreements. The guide- 
lines also gave absolute preference in promo- 
tions and lay-offs to Navajo workers at any 
project and required that al! apprentices work- 
ing on construction projects be Navajos. The 
guidelines were designed to achieve two 
goals: to establish procedures for establishing 
Navajo sovereignty over construction jobs on 
the reservation, and to insure preferential 














Apprentice Leonard Lee is learning to 
maintain complex power plant machinery. 


treatment for Navajo workers in employment 
opportunities on their lands. 

To understand the rationale behind the 
guidelines, one must look to the Navajos’ 
history of high unemployment and to the 
Indians’ past experiences with employers and 
labor unions in reservation construction proj- 
ects. For the most part, these experiences 
were not favorable for the Navajos, who were 
frequently exploited and neglected. Provisions 
in contracts and business leases made by the 
Tribe giving hiring preferences to Navajos 
were often ignored, and did not address the 
basic need for training and upgrading pro- 
grams. Too often Navajos were not perceived 
as part of the work force or were not qualified 
for certain jobs, and consequently most em- 
ployment opportunities generated by reserva- 
tion construction projects went to non-Navajo 
workers from outside the reservation. Jobs 
that were left for the Indians were low skilled 
and low paying. 

Thus, the Tribe’s 1973 guidelines for con- 
struction activity employment sought to insure 
that the benefits of Navajo resource develop- 
ment reached the Navajo people by providing 
jobs and training opportunities in skilled work 
with good wages. For the building trades 
unions in the Four Corners area, the guide- 
lines raised serious concerns about future 
union work in the area. From the unions’ 
standpoint, the guidelines conflicted with ex- 
isting collective bargaining agreements and 
would have made it difficult for union contrac- 
tors to bid successfully on construction proj- 
ects covered by them. Preferential treatment 
was difficult for labor to accept, particularly 
when a recession economy made jobs hard to 
come by for all workers. 


t was against this background that the 

building trades unions and the Navajo 

Tribe negotiated a new set of labor utiliza- 
tion guidelines that would be mutually benefi- 
cial. Each side had something to offer. The 
Navajos held control over current and future 
construction projects on the reservation—proj- 
ects which meant jobs for all workers. The 
unions, with their resources and established 
apprenticeship programs, offered unmatched 
opportunities for skill training and continued 
employment. 

Negotiations were held among the Tribe's 
Office of Navajo Labor Relations, the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department, and the 
building trades unions’ Four Corners States 
Policy and Organizing Committee, with assist- 
ance from HRDI. Agreement on a new set of 
guidelines was reached in January 1975. The 
construction agreement contains assurances 
from the unions that Navajos will be given 
hiring and promotion preferences for construc- 
tion jobs on and near the reservation and 
includes assurances from the Tribe that all 
construction projects on the reservation will be 
covered by existing collective bargaining 
agreements. 

The agreement also resolved two other 
issues between the unions and the Navajos. 
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Because most union hiring halls are located in 
metropolitan areas, the vast distances and 
transportation difficulties tended to discourage 
Indian workers in their efforts to obtain and 
keep jobs. One can imagine the frustration 
and discouragement, as well as expense, of 
traveling 100, 200, or more miles off the 
reservation to a union hiring hall only to have 
one’s name put on a hiring list or to be 
referred to a jobsite back on the reservation. 
To alleviate the travel problem, the construc- 
tion agreement states that a Navajo who lives 
within the reservation may not be required to 
travel more than 50 miles from a jobsite on 
the reservation in order to be considered for a 
job at that site. 

Another provision of the agreement, aimed 
at increasing job opportunities, permits Nava- 
jos within a given craft to move from one local 
union's area to another, across State or other 
jurisdictional lines, to obtain employment. For 
a people whose homeland crosses three 
States’ borders and numerous local govern- 
ment and union jurisdictions, such flexibility is 
essential to make employment and training 
opportunities more accessible. NCIMP's train- 
ing curriculums were developed to meet the 
apprenticeship requirements of each of the 
Four Corners States, thus certifying trainees 
to work in the entire area. 

Through NCIMP, Navajo apprentices such 
as Anna Silversmith and Carlson Hoover are 
learning highly skilled jobs and at the same 
time are earning good wages. For these Na- 
vajos, and others like them, NCIMP offers 
more than training and wages. It provides 
benefits and protections secured through col- 
lective bargaining agreements, continued 
training as journeymen, and perhaps most 
important, the development of job skills that 
can be used anywhere. 

“Learn A Construction Skill with a Future” 
read dozens of eye-catching notices through- 
out the reservation, describing NCIMP and 
announcing interviews for the next training 
cycle. A Navajo’s first contact with NCIMP is 
likely to be through one of these notices or 
through the word of a friend or relative in the 
program. According to NCIMP Project Direc- 
tor Dudley Brown, turnouts for applicant inter- 
views have been good. Recruitment is han- 
dled primarily by NCIMP’s headquarters office 
at Window Rock, with assistance from local 
offices of the Navajo Employment Service, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other Navajo 
agencies. Entry requirements for NCIMP are 
established in consultation with the Joint Ap- 
prenticeship and Training Committees 
(JATCs) of the building and construction trade 
crafts in the Four Corners area. Interviewing, 
screening, and selection of applicants are 
done by the NCIMP project director and his 
Staff and the training instructor for each craft. 
NCIMP trainees become indentured into ap- 
prenticeship when they are placed on the job, 
and are registered with ETA’s Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training (BAT) by the var- 
ious JATCs. 
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NCIMP iaunched its first training cycles in 
three crafts in August 1975, and as of Novem- 
ber 1976, had completed 10 cycles, involving 
8 different crafts, and enrolling 135 trainees. 
Of the 97 preapprentice trainees who suc- 
cessfully completed training, NCIMP has 
placed 81 (or 84 percent) in jobs as certified 
apprentices, at the average starting wage of 
$7.13 an hour. NCIMP has also served an 
additional 38 Navajos who entered the pro- 
gram but dropped out before completing the 
preapprentice training. Program staff cite sep- 
aration from families, transportation problems, 
and difficulty in adjusting to the routine and 
demands of full-time employment as the prin- 
cipal reasons trainees do not complete the 
program. 

To head off such problems before they 
arise, NCIMP provides intensive counseling 
and supportive services to ease trainees’ en- 
try into the world of work. “What we try to do,” 
explains Brown, a member of the Plumbers 
and Pipe Fitters Local 469 in Phoenix, “is to 
relate NCIMP and the new role and responsi- 
bilities it will mean to the trainees’ past experi- 
ences and to Navajo culture.” The typical 
program participant is about 24 years old and 
has probably spent his post-high school years 
working from time to time in rodeos, living off 
welfare or unemployment benefits, and mov- 
ing in and out of various job training pro- 
grams. Thus NCIMP requires trainees to ad- 
just to training requirements and to the de- 
mands of a working schedule. 


he heart of the NCIMP program is 16- 

week preapprenticeship training for 

each craft. For most crafts, training is 
held at NCIMP's residential training center at 
Mexican Hat, where classrooms, workshops, 
lodging, and medical facilities are available. 
NCIMP has also leased facilities at Gallup 
and Farmington, New Mex., from apprentice- 
ship training trusts, where program partici- 
pants are introduced to their specific craft, its 
tools, equipment, vocabulary, safety proce- 
dures, and job functions, and are given a 
general orientation to the world of work. The 
program also acquaints trainees with the ap- 
prenticeship system, labor's role in NCIMP, 
and what union membership can mean for 
Navajos. 

In addition to classroom instruction, trainees 
practice their new skills on various public 
service projects on the rese.vation and in 
simulated work situations. At Mexican Hat, 
operating engineer trainees learn to use the 
latest models of large earth-moving equip- 
ment while completing a sanitary landfill proj- 
ect, and renovation of housing and other 
buildings provides useful on-the-job experi- 
ence for other trainees. 

Preapprenticeship training instructors are 
union journeymen who are skilled and experi- 
enced in their respective crafts, know the 
ropes of their trade, are interested in helping 
others, and can pass on the benefits of their 
skills and experience to NCIMP trainees. In- 
structors are selected from the local building 
trades unions and must be approved by the 
general president of the international union, 
the president of the AFL-CIO Building Trades 


Department, and by HRDI. They fill many 
roles—instructor, counselor, friend, and task- 
master—and are responsible for developing a 
training curriculum and for selecting equip- 
ment and materials for the course. In addition, 
they provide trainees with related skill instruc- 
tion during apprenticeship and followup assist- 
ance with housing and transportation arrange- 
ments after they are placed in jobs. 

Job development and placement are inte- 
gral parts of the NCIMP program. Placement 
responsibility rests primarily with local unions, 
which work closely with NCIMP staff, the 
training instructors, and HRDI staff to insure 
that NCIMP training relates to actual job op- 
portunities in the Four Corners area. “All 
training at NCIMP is directed toward work we 
know is available and toward the job place- 
ment ability of local unions,” notes Mike Ar- 
nold, HRDI assistant director for building 
trades programs. “NCIMP'’s close working re- 
lationship with the unions and the JATCs is 
essential to insure that those who complete 
will qualify for apprenticeship and immediate 
job placement.” 

While the construction agreement permits 
the Tribe to set project-by-project goals for 
Navajo employment, the numerical goals are 
not binding as long as the contractor and the 
union demonstrate good faith in participating 
in the NCIMP program. To date, binding quo- 
tas have not been imposed, and according to 
Leonard Arviso, director of Navajo Office of 
Labor, “The unions are doing what they said 
they would do, that is providing skill training 
for placing Navajos in good jobs.” 

NCIMP is now working under its second- 
year contract, with funding from the Navajos’ 
fiscal 1977 CETA allocation. The contract 
renewalt—and the endorsement it represents 
from the Tribe, HRDI, and the unions—ap- 
pears to be sound evidence of NCIMP suc- 
cess. Program sponsors, administrators, par- 
ticipants, and others involved feel that the 
NCIMP experiment is meeting its objectives: It 
is increasing employment and training oppor- 
tunities for Navajos and at the same time 
demonstrating how the partnership between 
the building trades unions and the Navajos 
can work to serve the interests of both. Under 
the new contract, NCIMP will continue along 
the lines established in the first year, but with 
the benefit of a year’s experience behind it 
and the opportunity to build on the experience 
gained. The slowdown in the construction 
industry during the recession and the delay in 
anticipated energy-related construction have 
been NCIMP’s most serious problems, mak- 
ing job development and placement difficult 
and requiring extra efforts by local unions and 
NCIMP. staff. However, based on OEEO's 
current projections for reservation construc- 
tion activity, which include major housing proj- 
ects, school and hospital construction, power 
plant expansion, and perhaps even the long- 
awaited coal-gasification projects, 1977 prom- 
ises to find Navajo apprentices busy at work, 
continuing to learn and earn through 
NCIMP. Oo 

Diane B. Manning is an associate in the firm of Ruttenberg, 


Friedman, Kilgallon, Gutchess, and Associates, economists and 
human resources counselors, ot Washington, D.C 























...kichard Elliott, 
Registered Nurse 
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hy would a police officer switch to being a nurse? Richard Elliott, 

29, a registered nurse (RN) in the psychiatric unit of Prince 

George's Community Hospital in Cheverly, Md., gives his reasons: 
“| married a nurse. | thought nursing was an interesting field and versatile 
You can get a (nursing) job in many places, but it's not always easy to get 
a job as a police officer.” 

A native of the District of Columbia, Elliott had been a member of the 
D.C. police force for 3 years when he began his transition to the medical 
field by taking an administrative job as a unit coordinator for the 70-bed 
obstetrical-gynecological unit of the city’s Cafritz Hospital. In 1971, he went 
to Florida to check out the nursing schools and found a job as an 
emergency nurse at Seminole Memorial Hospital in Sanford. Returning to 
the D.C. area in 1972, he attended a 2-year nursing program at Prince 
George's Community College in Landover, Md. In 1974, he moved 
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to Florida again and worked at Orange 
Memorial Hospital in Orlando. Later, he 
returned to the Washington area and found 
his current job at Prince George’s Community 
Hospital, where he has worked for about 6 
months. 

Elliott has no regrets about his decision to 
change fields. ‘| enjoyed being a policeman 
and thought of going back. It's glamorous on 
reflection, but when you're actually doing it 
you're dealing with a pretty anomic part of 
society, the disintegrated, criminal part. It rubs 
off on you and you become hard hearted.” 

By contrast, his work as a nurse seems 
designed to bring out his humanity: “I talk to 
patients, run their activities, get involved with 
them, give medication, and observe its 
effects.” His role as a male nurse is no longer 
questioned. “At first, people kind of wonder 
what a guy's doing in a profession like this. 
Afterward, they understand,” he says. 





The psychiatric unit practices milieu 
therapy, which encourages patients to govern 
themselves, to make decisions, and to be 
self-directed. “We don't force anyone to get 
well,” Richard explains. “!f they don't want to 
go to movement therapy, for instance, we 
don't force them.” He adds: “Our job is to 
provide a safe, structured environment for 
very frightened people.” 

Elliott says the aspect he likes most about 
his job is helping people. However, he also 
realizes that a nurse occupies a role 
subordinate to a doctor's: “Medicine is a 
doctor's business,’ he says. “The nurse does 
not have as much to say about what gets 
done with a patient, but the part the nurse 
plays is important.” Planning for the future, 
Elliott is studying for a B.S. in social work at 
Bowie State College. He wants to get a 
master's degree and become a social 
worker. (© 


Carol Morgan is a public information specialist in the Employment 
Standards Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor 
Marianne Pernold is a treelance photographer based in 
Washington, D.C 
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Enjoying a weekend off from nursing duties, Elliott uses one of the days to take his wife Ellen 
and 3-year-old daughter Kim on a visit to the National Zoological Park in Washington, D.C. 
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In the art therapy room at 
Prince George’s Community 
Hospital, nurse Elliott looks at a 
patient’s work. Elliott says: ‘Art 
therapy is voluntary. We don’t 
force anyone into it.” 





Elliott joins a patient in a game 
of pool in the hospital’s day- 
room. Elliott doesn’t wear a uni- 
form because he wants to ‘‘re- 
move that barrier between 
patient and nurse.” 





From the nursing station 
switchboard, which is plugged 
into hospital rooms, Elliott noti- 
fies ambulatory patients when 
it’s time to take certain medica- 
tion in the dayroom. 
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Change Under CETA 


The Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act—Impact on People, Places and Programs 
An Interim Report 

by William Mirengoff and Lester Rindler 


National Academy of Sciences, Washington, 
D.C., 1976, 175 pp., $6 


This book is a compilation of staff papers 
prepared for the Committee on Evaluation of 
Employment and Training Programs, Assem- 
bly of Behavioral and Social Sciences, Na- 
tional Research Council. It examines two im- 
portant issues of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) legislation: the 
status of human resources planning and the 
relationship between the Employment Service 
and prime sponsors. 

Mirengoff and Rindler’s evaluation indicates 
that the planning function under CETA is 
becoming institutionalized as part of the deci- 
sionmaking process. This represents an im- 
portant step in the process of institutional 
change because, historically, human re- 
sources programs have been criticized for 
their failure to set goals and for their weak 
coordination of activities. Effective planning, 
using new techniques such as systems analy- 
sis, tends to reduce the inefficiencies and 
waste of old bureaucratic procedures and 
thus reduces public criticism. These new 
techniques are becoming operational in some 
human resources organizations, such as the 
prime sponsor for the balance of State, Mas- 
sachusetts. As they are adopted, they will 
force administrators of human resources or- 
ganizations to set goals, establish priorities, 
focus on specified time-phased sequences for 
their activities, and establish effective man- 
agement information systems. Although insti- 
tutionalized planning should improve the effi- 
ciency of the human services organizations, in 
the short run the problems of insufficient time, 
inexperienced staff, and limited funds will con- 
tinue to plague the operation of local organi- 
zations. The candid assessment by the au- 
thors is that “... there was little evidence of 
planning in any strategic sense during the first 
year 

The second issue is the overall administra- 
tion, structure, and control of specific pro- 
grams and activities under CETA. Basically, 
this thrusts two organizations—the Employ- 
ment Service and prime sponsors—into 
somewhat competing positions since both are 
trying to serve the same universe of need, 
and both are under public pressure to show 
positive results quickly. Mirengoff and Rindler 
say that since the enactment of CETA, a two- 
tiered system developed whereby “... the 
Employment Service may be returning to its 
role of serving the job-ready while CETA 
serves the disadvantaged.” Thus, according 
to the authors, the impact of CETA may be to 
reduce the administrative friction between 





these two organizations. However, in a spe- 
cial report of the National Commission for 
Manpower Policy, Manpower Program Coor- 
dination, the commission noted that the Em- 
ployment Service does not have the authority 
to work out acceptable agreements with prime 
sponsors and that the Employment Service 
and prime sponsors are unhappy with existing 
agreements. 

Furthermore, as Mirengoff and Rindler point 
out, the pressure of time and rewards during 
the first year of CETA caused the prime 
sponsors to reduce the proportion of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged served under title | 
from 87 to 77 percent; increase, from 34 to 39 
percent, their services to those who have 
completed high school; and slightly reduce 
the service to minorities. Thus, the develop- 
ment of a two-tiered system will require exten- 
sive introspection and explicit goal setting by 
these two organizations. 


Two other observations by Mirengoff and 
Rindler are most important for future planning 
and administration under CETA. The first re- 
lates to general problems caused by the lack 
of accurate and timely local labor market data, 
and what to do with the data. 


The second observation relates to the de- 
centralization and decategorization concepts 
of CETA. Mirengoff and Rindler reported that 
although the program activities are still cate- 
gorical, significant modifications are occurring 


Finally, this book represents a useful report 
to administrators and should provide educa- 
tors with a helpful source for explaining the 
historical, institutional, and legislative impact 
of CETA on people, places, and programs. 

Donald Lawrence Davis 











The American Worker 


The U.S. Department of Labor Bicentennial 
History of the American Worker 


Richard B. Morris, editor 


U.S. Government Printing Office, Washinc- 
ton, D.C. 1976, 327 pp., $5. (Stock No. 029- 
000-00256-8.) 


It was appropriate that the U.S. Department 
of Labor publish The American Worker to help 
celebrate our Nation's Bicentennial, since one 
of the major developments in the socioeco- 
nomic history of our second century was the 
rise of the union movement—the primary tool 
in the struggle to protect the worker's eco- 
nomic and political rights. 

This publication celebrates workers and 
their unions through six individually written 
chapters accompanied by picture essays, folk 
songs, stories, poems, cartoons, and read- 
ings about their life and work in their own 
words. Each of the six chapters is enlivened 
by historical pictures that assist in telling the 
worker's story and add a striking touch to the 
text. Pictures range from 1807 rare book 


etchings to scenes of factory, field, and family 
life, many not seen before in labor histories. A 
number are in full color, including reproduc- 
tions of John Singleton Copley’s Paul Revere 
and Ben Shahn's paintings of the 1930's and 
1940's. 

The first chapter is written by historian and 
editor Richard Morris. He tells of the worker's 
arrival in America, the worker's life, working 
conditions, status, and role in society from the 
colonial period to the American Revolution. 

Edward Pessen takes the story through the 
early days of the Republic to the beginning of 
the factory system, noting its impact on skilled 
workers, work organization, child labor, and 
women workers. 

“Labor in the Industrial Era,” by David 
Montgomery, traces the growth of the factory 
system, its need for workers, and the impact 
of immigrants on it, as well as the cyclical 
impact of the economy on workers and their 
efforts to organize. It was in this period that 
the basic structure of organized labor was 
completed. 


Developments in the work force from the 
turn of the century to the 1920's are treated in 
a chapter by the late labor historian, Philip 
Taft. It was a time when the Government 
began to work with unions, especially during 
World War |, and attempted to find ways to 
settle the disputes between unions and man- 
agement. 

The chapter “Americans in Depression and 
War,” by Irving Bernstein, notes the rise of the 
modern labor movement that brought millions 
of workers into unions through such organiza- 
tions as the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (ClO) and the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL). The final chapter by Jack Bar- 
bash brings the worker from the World War II 
period up to the Bicentennial. It traces the 
growth of individual unions as they consoli- 
dated into major institutions. 

The chapter closes with a special section 
titled “The Bargaining Table,” by former Sec- 
retary of Labor John T. Dunlop, which dis- 
cusses the labor relations processes and 
looks at possible future developments. 

This volume is more than just a labor 
history: It is a collection of fact and folklore 
that tells the worker's story in a graphic, 
dramatic way. It is the best single edition work 
on the market that briefly traces the American 
worker from colonial days to the present. 

John R. MacKenzie 
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PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE | 


Hire the Older Worker For. . . 
e@ Capability 

@ Dependability 

e@ Pride in Work Well Done 

e Mature Judgment 

© Good Attendance Records 
Ability is Ageless... 

Profit by the Older Worker's 
Experience. Check with 

your local Job Service or 
State employment office. 








Two timely and 

informative pamphlets 

relating to older workers 

are available free of charge: 

e Memo to Mature Job Seekers gives 
senior citizens tips on how 

to find employment. 

e Profit by Experience tells employers 
how to benefit by 

hiring older workers. 


Write the Inquiries Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, 

U.S. Department of Labor, Room 10225, 
601 D Street N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20213 
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